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‘NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


State Department says that since 
July more than 32,000 immigrant visas 
have been issued to European refugees, 
who are fleeing to America for free- 
dom at rate of more than 4,000 a 
month... @ U.S. will not protest Ital- 
ian order confining Ambassador Phil- 
lips and Embassy staff to Rome unless 
they have Italian government permis- 
sion to leave city, since it applies 
equally to all foreigners, in Italy. . . 
@ Liner Manhattan has been floated 
off Florida sand bar, where she was 
stuck for 15 days, and has steamed 
to Brooklyn drydock for repairs. 

Assets of 10 countries, totaling $4,- 
369,000,000 have been “frozen” in the 
U. S. by Presidential order since the 
war began, Treasury reveals... ® 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones says R. F. C. will lend money 
to “qualified investors” to purchase 
$900,000,000 worth of British invest- 
ments in America now up for sale. . 
e Attorney General Jackson orders 
new deportation proceedings started 
against Harry Bridges, allegedly Com- 
munistic West Coast C. I .O. leader. 
...@ Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment reached an all-time high of 
1,185,558 employees in December. 


* *. - 


STATES AND CITIES 

Michigan’s last “frontier” vanished 
as State Conservation Department 
closed its books on homesteading. 
Theodore Wigren, last homesteader, 
got title to 80 acres for having lived on 
and worked them for five years... @ 
Gov. Hurley of Connecticut presented 
that state’s Assembly with its biggest 
budget, covering total expenditures of 
$112,000,000. Largest increases were 
for highways, state institutions and 
education, . . @ Pennsylvania, whose 
70,000,000 super-highway between 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg has proved 
such a success during its first months 
of operation, is making surveys pre- 
liminary to extending the Turnpike to 
Philadelphia. . . © Governor Charles 
Edison of New Jersey submitted a 
$90,199,452 budget to the Legislature. 
It represented budget cuts of almost 
$7,000,000. Gov. Edison told the Legis- 
Jature that further economies were 
not only possible but expected. 


o 7 * 


DEFENSE 


War Department will call 34,500 
more National Guard officers and men 
to duty by July 1... @ Tension in 
Far East is indicated as Army report- 
edly orders 400 wives and children of 
enlisted men home from Philippines. 
President Quezon ‘of Philippines 
called 100,000 men for active training 
duty in March, .. @ War Department 
“drafts” Miss Mary Barbour, dieti- 
cian of Kellogg Co., to balance Army’s 
diet. “American soldiers are the best 
fed in the world, but we aim to do 








Holland in The Nashville Banner 
Nailing Up the “Order of the Day” 


better by them,” she says... @ Na- 
tional defense training courses spon- 
sored by WPA have already sent 
12,000 men back to work in defense 
ingustry. Some 26,000 workers are 
now taking courses in U. S., Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 


. * + 


AMERICAS 


In Lima, Peru, Peru and Chile signed 
a mutual defense-and-friendship pact, 
pledging themselves to joint protection 
of their long Pacific coastline and to 
amicable settlement of disputes, The 
pact was signed Feb. 8, on the 75th 
anniversary of a Chilean naval vic- 
tory over a Spanish fleet sent to regain 
Spain’s colonies... @ A few days later, 
Santiago, Chilean capital, celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of its founding 
by Conquistador Pedro de Valdivia. . . 
e Brazil is reported ready to forbid all 
commercial traffic to Noronha, strate- 
gic island 200 miles off its coast, which 
had been a stopping point for Euro- 
pean airlines; and to have put Trini- 
dad, an island 600 miles off-shore, 
under military rule... ¢ Both in Mex- 
ico City and Washington reports were 
current that the U. S. and Mexico 
would sign an accord settling all major 











problems between them, probably 
within a fortnight. 
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PATHFINDER 


Uruguay’s House Foreign Afi.);; 
Committee approved a proposal ;,ic. 
ing the Uruguayan Legation in W..<)). 
ington to the rank of an Emba;< 
President Roosevelt recently 1. 
nated William Dawson, Ambassad.; | 
Panama, to be our first Ambass 
















































































to Uruguay. @ President Vare.s o 
of Brazil has placed strategic exp ;\s 
—raw materials, chemicals and ))\9- 
chinery—under license, except ey. 


ports to American countries. 


ov ées S 


FOREIGN 


The Soviet Union has shaken uw) its 
Army’s high command. Gen. G. kK. k 


Zhukoff, commander in the 1938 \on- we 
golian campaign, becomes chie{ of hir 
staff. His predecessor, Gen. K. 4 sol 
Meretskoff, becomes head of combat equ 
training... ©® To improve the lo} of too 
Bedouin tribes, King Ibn Saud of hot 
Saudi Arabia has ordered a study of T 


methods used in our Southwester: 


dian reservations. . . @ Swedish — 
ports say that when Sven Erik [io faci 
well-known Norwegian _theat aut! 
producer and Quislingist, told a p the 
ical meeting, “I am your master 1: _— 
angered Norwegians beat him to «: stat 
© Canada is no longer giving 
American pilots who sign up with i! — 
air force written agreements that | ordi 
will not be required to fight overs: ah 
. © American embassies and con; ah 
ates in the Orient have again sen| to 
circulars “urgently” advising Ameri- ne 
cans to leave China, Indo-China «nd ihe 
Japan. Australia sounds warning: | al 
its citizens that “the war has n 
into.a stage of utmost gravity.” 0 
Ie 
r a fenss 
PEOPLE the ¢ 
In Washington, D. C., police closed as pres: 
suicide, and not murder by the kus- fense 
sian OGPU, the death of Gen. Waltes ever, 
Krivitsky, apostate Soviet agent i othe: 
was found shot in a capital hotel room ing v 
pbs ® For two days Grand Duchess Fr 
Charlotte of Luxembourg and he: \- oflice 
sort, Prince Felix, were White Hous ordir 
guests. The royal refugees are living housi 
in Canada @ For his long stand tain 
against religious intolerance, Se: ploye 


Carter Glass of Virginia will reccive tract, 
a citation from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews 

@ During the 1940 fiscal year, J. P. 
Morgan received $438,503 in income {ax 
refunds, the Treasury reveals. 


* * *. 


BUSINESS & LABOR 
A Federal Grand Jury in Winsion- 
Salem, N, C., indicted 64 companies 45 
a fertilizer trust @ California 
Supreme Court rules that workers who 


refuse to cross picket lines to get 10 
their jobs are not eligible for unen- 
ployment compensation .. . @ (al 


ment Workers Union, in contract with 
five employer groups, will permit over 
time work for the first time since 1933 
@ Feather industries of Ame” 
ica agree to cease using wild bird 
plumage for any purpose, including 
millinery and decoration . . . ¢ Wi! 
liam Green calls for body similar 
World War Labor Board to adjust !abo! 
disputes in defense industries. 
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| D 
f ivilian Work Major Probl 
Shelters tor Civilian Workers a Major Problem 
u OR every soldier in the front lines _ the length of time they will be needed, 
( 4 nation must have from 10 to 15 and the location of the best sites for 
\ workers behind the lines supplying construction, if necessary. 
€ him with merchandise of death. The To better appreciate what has been 
K soldier fights better when he is well accomplished thus far, a_ parallel 
) equipped and has adequate shelter. So, should be drawn between the housing 
le too, does a man work better when well program during the last war and that 
1 housed. of today. Briefly, in 1917-18 it was 10 
d Thus, this week PATHFINDER dis- months after the United States was 
r cusses the gigantic housing problem actually at war before an appropria- 
| facing our Federal, state and local tion was made for the housing of ship- 
authorities, a problem brought on by yard workers; wit was five months 
ul the rapidly expanding natiorial de- longer before Congress appropriated 
fense program. At present Federal, funds for the housing of workers in International 
. state and local housing agencies are other defense industries. In the case Palmer: Defense Housing Coordinator 
= working in unison under the guid- of one housing agency, its first homes 
L ne a centre nee + a ‘ere te onths after . : a 
i ance of a central Defense Housing Co eae re a oe even sought shelter in the city jail. 
: ordinator in Washington. All four 1 : momen age rh aauend ee Bremerton is typical of hundreds of 
d sections are working double shifts in te : = - oO wd 4 r -ditring ae defense-made “boomtowns.” In many 
an effort to supply civilian defense see ‘ost 46 , cu 7 : an lw such cases housing shortages have 
nt WOIl ke rs W ith the 200,000 family dwe ll gt am ha t “ged: tere they . alt, been So acute that defense housing 
. ing units expected to be required by peso ting be “ pte ain ab . vs n a, authorities have largely directed their 
“ the time our defense program reaches ss oan “7 8 brates a 95 attention to keeping the “boomtowns” 
7 its peak, — y edi vo th ~ ; ng iti a ne toes in, Under control. No longer do these 
7 rhe main purpose of the Defense oom ater . o-~ = _ me > the boomtowns entail gambling, streets of 
, Housing Coordinator and related agen- “e t  Camill ” ya! 4 =. * a6 de “os barrooms and an air of being “high, 
seul 4 ¢ > after . “ ; ‘ie 
- _— —— re ape: aa aay nso been lifted A good example of how this is done 
" pa ho esa ’ ot ie aon ital a : is Paso Robles, Cal., and its environs, 
: “0 _ > rite = ae . . 
IS amg ‘on Tr G sre ae a pars . . » 'Boomtowns all enjoying the fat paychecks of de- 
e ae See ee fense workers. Here authorities have 
WW ever, will build homes only if all The closest we have come to du- a a "hee a 
, _ - > ; ruled out “undesirable businesses 
7 other methods of supplying the hous-_ plicating World War housing short-_ . pan te ; ~° 
; : ; ; on . and the accent is more on schools and 
| ing will not suffice. ages was in Bremerton, Wash., a Puget : : - 
. ae : ‘ ; : age : : housing. The accompanying picture 
ui From statistics pouring into the Sound shipbuilding Navy Yard. De- : pang. fs 
seer : shows a trailer camp in the Paso Ro- 
, . . I 
Pp] oflice of the Defense Housing Co-_ fense workers converged on the un- ; : : anaes tod 
nae : . reg yles area, in the vicinity of U. S. Army 
H ordinator from the loéalities facing prepared city from all] directions. Be- : Sager ey ag 
ae : ier: Camp Nacimiento. There is not a ho- 
| housing shortages, officials ascer- fore defense housing authorities could m9 : 
7 : = aa tel room available in the entire coun- 
Bs lain the number of men to be em-_ swing into action, the people were , ; a aa ) 
$ loved industrial defer on- living in the parks, garages, tent cit ty, and many of the workers travel 
hK > ~ £ > nse = , Ss, € € >< : > . > = - < 
a . . aan an re —_ . eanrieanaty oy ry ete whe sal Be caine wether, wete than 100 miles to their jobs. But 
. rs > 7 oo e dl, Ss, ¢ > "¢ . 3 s > > pe “i 
aby rate, ES ET Ss ROUSSE ES as I such trailer camps have furnished a 
; partial solution to the housing prob- 
-_ p lem in this, as well as in other areas. 
me taS The nation’s capital itself is a fair 
example of the “boomtown” these 
days. Workers drawn to Washington 
by the defense program are facing a 
critical housing shortage. According 
‘ins to a survey just completed by the 
nies as Work Projects Administration for the 
liformia Division of Defense Housing Coordi- 
prs who nation, less than two per cent of the 
» get 10 total dwellings in the District were 
* unem vacant and for rent in January, and 
@ Gar more than half of these commanded 
cl ith rentals of $50 or more a month, 
uf oa Usually the first step in solving the 
ace 199 housing problem in any “boom” area 
f An “f is a search for convenient transporta- 
Id pin tion facilities for the workers from 
~— their present habitations to the indus- 
>: a trial centers, because a locality of to- 
—— a day, meaning an area in which work- 
1st lave International 






Trailer Camp at Paso Robles, Cal., a Typical Defense “Boomtown” 








ers can commute to a job, is 20 times 
larger than it was 20 years ago. Thus, 
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the exact location of housing is that 
much less important. 

Transportation solved the housing 
problem at Charlestown, Ind. The 
building of homes around the big pow- 
der plant was made unnecessary by 
running additional commuter trains 
from Louisville and improving the 
highway so as to handle a greater 
amount of traffic. 

Transportation plus erection of 
homes at Quincy, Mass., answered the 
problem in that locality. A group of 
units were used for temporary shel- 
ters for workers going in one direc- 
tion, and later, when that business 
slackened off, the men went 30 miles 
in the opposite direction to take up 
employment in another town. 

The next step, the compilation of 
addresses of available vacant houses 
and rooms, is handled efficiently by a 


. central registration office. The rooms 


and houses, after a thorough inspec- 
tion by an agent, are posted at the 
point of employment. If these substi- 
tutions, either separately or in com- 
binations, cannot furnish the solution, 
the third step is taken, that of encour- 
aging private operators to undertake 
the construction of defense housing. 


. .. Private Builders Help 


Where private builders are assured 
a fair return from their investment, 
there has been no hesitation on their 
part. In fact, where government com- 
petition is lacking, there has been a 
great increase of private building in 
defense areas over last year, rang- 
ing from 31 per cent in Dallas, Tex., 
to 155 per cent in Hartford, Conn. 
In carrying out their programs, the 
private operators are helped by the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Boards. 
Should the enlisting of private firms 
still fai] to meet the housing shortage, 
then Government funds are allocated 
for the project; this carries us back 
to the Defense Housing Coordinator. 
The director of this division, Charles 
F. Palmer, sends a recommendation to 
the President, who, empowered by the 
Lanham Act, declares a housing short- 
age exists. Then J. M. Carmody, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, assigns the 
task to the Federal Agency thai al- 
ready has projects in that locality. 
With the allocation of funds by the 
Government, we enter directly into 
the life of the community itself. To 
obviate ghost towns, with. their re- 
sultant waste and damage, all plans 
are designed, either to become a part 
of the town’s permanent housing after 
the emergency, or so that the project 
can later be moved to other areas. In 
the latter instances, demountable 
houses are used, that is, houses built 
to decent standards and constructed 
so they can be taken down, trans- 
ported, and re-erected at small cost. 
Where there is already a definite 
city or regional growth, the new con- 
struction supplied for defense is plan- 
ned, as far as possible in its location 
and character, so as not to distort the 


(Continued on page 20) 














THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Friend Willkie 


The light of publicity shone bright- 
est on the White House in the past 
week when President Roosevelt left 
off shaking hands with the brilliantly 
uniformed officers of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps—assembled for the 
annual White House reception—and 
hastened to the study on the second 
floor to talk for an hour-and a half 
with Wendel] Willkie, his former 
political foe, but now his helpful 
friend. 

Few details of the chat were reveal- 
ed, but it was understood that the 
President was particularly interested 
in what Willkie had learned from 
Premier de Valera as to availability 
of Irish bases for Britain in the war 
with Hitler. Previously at the after- 
noon press conference, the President 





International 


Winant Was Promptly Accepted 


told reporters they were at the “wrong 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue,” since 
Willkie was then being smothered by 
crowds around the Senate committee 
room (see col. 3). Willkie laughingly 
told reporters as he left the White 
House in the President’s car that he 
had not been offered a job. 

Less cordial was the President’s 
attitude toward another defeated Re- 
publican opponent, Alf. M. Landon. 
Landon, after having opposed the 
lease-lend bill before the Senate Com- 
mittee, charged at his Kansas home 
that defense production was being 
handicapped “by selfish maneuvers 
of a few” who are looking after their 
own companies at the expense of the 
public. The President remarked that 
Landon sounded almost like a coluntn- 
ist, but added that he could not com- 
ment on the charges since mo cases 
were specified. 

Meanwhile, changes in the diplo- 
matic set-up occupied much of the 
President’s attention. His new Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, John G. Wi- 
nant, was promptly accepted by the 
Senate, but a projected White House 
meeting between Winant and Harry L. 








Hopkins, who spent a month in | 
land as the President’s special e: 
was delayed when the Yankee Cli; 
with Hopkins aboard had to lay « 
for a day at Bolama, Portu: 
Africa. Winant is to have as | 
counselor Benjamin V. Cohen, of 
famous team of Corcoran and C: 
He is also expected to have a min 
to aid him, as Lord Halifax has tw» 
to help him in Washington. 
Another diplomat coming simul| 
ously into the picture was the 
Japanese Ambassador, Admiral k 
isaburo Nomura, who arrived ip 
Washington just in time to celebrat 
here the Japanese National Holid 
the 2,601st anniversary of the found 
ing of the Empire. Japanese in Wash 
ington expressed a little disappoint. 
ment af the President’s failure to ineet 
their ambassador as he did Lord Ha 
fax. He was met, however, not only 
by State Department officials but 
presentatives from the German and 
Italian embassies—Axis friends, 


Shortly after Admiral Nomura’s ar- 
rival, the President let it be kn 
that if the United States got into a wai 
in the Far East it would not hamper 
aid to Great Britain, adding that he 
thought there was no question of xet- 
ting into such a war, At the same tim: 
however, he warned the White Houst 
correspondents not to speculate as to 
why such a war would not interrupt 
supplies to Great Britain. 

During the week the President /iad 
subjects to his liking when he made a 
radio address to the Boy Scouts on thi 
3l1st anniversary of their founding 
and led the nationwide observance 0! 
Lincoln’s birthday by placing 4 
wreath at the statue in the Lincol 
Memorial. 





Congress: Eyes on War 


Congress continued to be busy with 
measures for defense and possible wat. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Con 
tee approved, 15 to 8, the lease-lend 
bill to aid Britain, adopted al! th 
House amendments restricting (hi 
President’s powers and added another 
limiting his authority to construct 2: 
armaments “to the extent to wich 
funds are made available by Congress. 
Also requiring aid money repaid :!! 
June 30, 1946 to go to the gene! 
fund, leaders asserted that it! 
been made clear that Congress 
hold the purse strings. After th: 
was passed by the House, 260 to 160— 
24 Republicans supporting it an - 
Democrats opposing it — Republica! 
Leader Joseph W. Martin explained 
that his vote was against the danger of 
war and dictatorship and said he hoped 
the measure would be so amended 12 
the Senate that he could support !! 
and aid Britain. 

Both houses passed an appropriatioa 
of $175,000,000 for clothing and equi? 


hill 
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ment for the projected Army of 1,400,- 
00, to permit orders to be placed now. 
An item in the Treasury-Postoffice sup- 
ply bill before the House provided 
¢§2,193,150 for the Coast Guard—an in- 
crease of about $19,000,000 over last 
-ear. The President asked Congress for 
an additional sum of $680,000,000 for 
the Army, about half of which would 
be used to complete construction at 
Army posts, and the rest to strengthen 
defenses in Alaska, increase the air 
ind ground defense of the Panama 
Canal, expand Army air fields in the 
United States and provide recreation- 
\l facilities for soldiers. 

For the Navy the President request- 
ed an additional $898,392,932, which 
would provide for construction of a 
base in Samoa, “stepping stone between 
Hawaii and Australia”; for fleet operat- 

¢ facilities and bomb-proof shelters 
t Guam (twice denied by Congress), 
for fleet anchorage at Trinidad and in 
Puerto Rico, for a submarine base at 
Midway Island, and improved air 
bases on Midway, Wake, Palmyra and 
fohnston Islands, 

Another act that might be considered 

defense measure was the vote of the 
House, 353 to six, to extend the Dies 
Committee for investigating un-Amer- 
ican activities another year and give 
it $150,000 to use. Rep. Dickstein of 
New York charged that “110 Fascist 
organizations had the key to the back 
door of the committee,” but his words 
were ordered expunged from the rec- 
ord. Dies defended his record warmly, 

d later collapsed in his office from 
the exertion. 

Senate. hearings on the lease-lend 
bill were climaxed by the dramatic ap- 
pearance of Wendell Willkie who flew 

| the way from Britain and was 
rushed through great crowds from the 
Washington airport to the committee 
room. Mr. Willkie’s advice was to 
help England in a hurry (“the only 
way for America to keep out of war”). 
He listed her immediate needs as: 5 
lo 10 destroyers a month; long range 
and patrol bombers, and merchant 
ships to earry supplies. British ship 
losses, he said, were almost three times 
her present rate of construction. 

Chided for supporting the President 
whom he had accused in his campaign 
of making inflammatory statements 

nd ineiting to war, Willkie replied 
that he still thought the President had 
been too reckless, and not candid 
enough, but added: “He was elected 
President, and he’s my President.” He 

| he was opposed to undue power 

the Chief Executive, and urged 
\dministration leaders to accept cer- 
imendments to reassure those who 
leared dictatorship. 

Other prominent witnesses to urge 
ige of the bill were Mayor La- 
‘uardia of New York, who revealed 
complete plans” for the joint de- 
of the United States and Canada 

been prepared, and President 

B. Conant of Harvard Univer- 
who declared the axis powers 
| be defeated.” But former presi- 











NATIONAL 





International 


Martin @ Landon Opposed the Bill 


dential candidate Alf M. Landon, op- 
posed the bill and suggested a gift of 
$4,000,000,000 to Great Britain (see p 4). 

Secretary of the Navy Knox quickly 
answered Willkie’s suggestion as to 
destroyers by declaring the Navy has 
no more to spare, and that he was vp- 
posed to “depleting our fleet any 
further. Willkie replied from New 
York that he had been informed by 
“high authority” in Washington that 
more destroyers could be spared, and 
it was generally believed the “high au- 
thority” was the President. The U. S. 
Navy now has 160 destroyers, 85 of 
which are new, the others dating from 
the First World War. There are 205 
in construction or under contract, 14 
of which are expected to join the 
fleet this year. 





Defense: Learning How 

A striking feature of the present de- 
fense effort is the number and variety 
of the schools, classes and courses 
dealing with defense phases. More 
than 200,000 workers have already 
completed courses, sponsored by the 
Government, in factory technique for 
defense jobs, and it is expected that 
the coming summer will see 1,000,000 
such graduates. 

In New York an Engineering De- 
fense Training Institute was set up 
by a group of engineering colleges to 
provide defense industries with train- 
ed personnel, Out of 10,800 applicants 


Berryman in The Washington Star 


Ready for the Championship Bout 








385 were selected for training, At 
Pratt Institute, in the same city, a 
class of 450 started a course in camou- 
flage, which will*embrace construc- 
tion of air-raid shelters and involve 
the use of an airplane for photography. 
All the 10,800 members of the New 
York Fire Department are to receive 
instruction before the year is over in 
methods of protecting the people and 
property of the city. 

In North Hollywood, Cal., there 
were demonstrations of the rapid set- 
ting up of bomb shelters. Semi-bomb- 
proof houses of three rooms and bath, 
with prefabricated walls, roofs and 
partitions of volcanic material from 
the Mojave desert were set up in less 
than 30 minutes, 

Infantrymen and engineers at Fort 
Dix, N. J., got something very appro- 
priate to study and become familiar 
with when 6,066 Garand automatic 
rifles were issued to them. 

Meanwhile, other defense develop- 
ments included these: 

® Getting the defense production ef- 
fort into high gear is still the main 
effort. But an encouraging note was 
the announcement by the O. P. M. that 
between 900 and 1,000 planes—includ- 
ing all types—were produced in Jan- 
uary. Director Knudsen had predict- 
ed about 700. Rapid expansion in all 
lines is expected from the $1,200,000,- 
000 being spent in new plant and fac- 
tory extensions by the War Depart- 
ment. 

e But while progress is tremendous 
it is not smooth. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, after making 
a survey of 100 defense plants, found 
blame for the defense lag in the small 
number of working hours of employ- 
ees, Senator Truman, of Missouri, 
charged that defense contracts had 
been often let by favor, and that “‘vio- 
lation of ethics and common-sense 
procedure” had occurred, especially 
in Army and Navy purchases. He de- 
manded a Senate investigation of de- 
fense spending. 

© Big and little businessmen, about 
1,000 a day, continued to flock to 
Washington to contact Government 
buyers, and confusion resulted. The 
Commerce Department furnishes 
guides for them, but the guides have 
found that there are 500 major and 
2,300 minor officials who do Govern- 
ment buying, so the visitor is taken 
from one busy official to another. 








Courts: Labor Decisions 
Picketing activities may be enjoined 
if attended by violence, but they may 
not be enjoined simply because the 
pickets are not employed at the plant” 
they are picketing. Such were deci- 
sions by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
which also, by refusal to review, up- 
held the Labor Board’s order for Henry 
Ford to reinstate, with back pay, 23 
employees fired in 1937, allegedly for 
union activities. The Ford Company 
announced that it would comply at 
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once. The court also held that labor 
groups could not be prosecuted for 
picketing and boycotts growing out of 
inter-union rivalries. 


Another important decision by the 
court, made without dissent, upheld 
the constitutionality of the Federal 
Wage and Hour law, last of the New 
Deal major statutes to face a legal 
challenge. This decision, read by Jus- 
tice Harland Stone, held that “the 
power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause is plenary to exclude any 
article from interstate commerce, sub- 
ject only to the specific prohibitions 
of the Constitution.” The ban on child 
labor under the Wage and Hour law 
was thus upheld, overruling.the 1918 
decision of the court declaring it un- 
constitutional. Justice Stone referred 
to the “powerful and now classic dis- 
sent” at that time of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the “great dissenter.” 
The high court adjourned for a day 
as a tribute to their former colleague, 


Justice Willis Van Devanter, who 
died in Washington. He had serv- 
ed on the bench for 26 years. 


In Washington, mean- 
while, a civic association 
complained of the lenient 
terms handed out to “re- 
peaters” by the local crimi- 
nal courts. It warned that 
criminals are likely to 
gather “where money is 
becoming more abundant 
and penalties are becoming 
more lenient.” 

An innovation*® recom- 
mended especially for traf- 
fic courts by Judge Harry 
H. Porter of Evanston, IIl., 
would probably have the 
same psychological effect in 
all courts.- He wants the 
courts to adopt the elabo- 
rate regalia, the pomp and 
dignity, of the English law 
courts, where gowns and 
wigs are worn by the 
judges. Duly impressing 
the offender with the ma- 
jesty of the law, the Judge 
believes, “would accomplish as much 
as the actual passing of sentence.” 

ee 


Americana— 


Porter, Front: Trenton, N. J. is band- 
ed together in a collective blush of 
embarrassment, A man, accompanied 
by his wife and child, entered their 
state capitol building and wanted to 
register for “room and bath.” 


* * . 


Reminder: When Rev. E. L. Crump, 
Nashville, Tenn., performs your mar- 
riage ceremony, gentlemen, your wife 
has a way to remind you about it for 

.the rest of your life. Each new bride 
receives an electrical recording of the 
wedding—bells and all. 


Tattle-Tale: Claris Stephens, Kanka- 
kee, Ill., awoke one night and heard 
the ghost of his son moan, “Pa, Ma’s 
awastin’ the money.” Stephens inves- 
tigated and found that Ma had squan- 
dered most of the family savings. 


Bardia, Derna, Bengazi. 
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Italy: “Shreds & Tatters” 


“Bengazi is in our hands.” Flash- 
ing to Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell’s 
Cairo headquarters just 61, days after 
a raid near Sidi Barrani opened the 
first chink in Italy’s North African 
armor, those words meant that the 
entire Province of Cyrenaica, which 
the Italians a few years ago incor- 
porated as the 19th Region of Italy it- 
self, had fallen-to the Army of the Nile. 

That army had taken Bengazi with 
incredible speed and dash. While the 
Australians had pursued retreating 
Italian units around the coastal Jebel 


Akdar plateau, columns of British 
tanks and armored cars _ slashed 
straight across the desert through 


sandstorms to cut the coastal road to 
Tripoli at Soluch, south of Beggazi. 
Here, while fleeing Italian colonists 
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Pathfinder Map 
Will Tripoli be Next? 


abandoned perambulators, toys and 
household goods to escape the battle- 
field, a desperate Italian ‘tank charge 
saw 60 of their tanks destroyed against 
the loss of two British armored cars. 
“We never believed the British were 
capable of the journey from the in- 
terior in time to intercept us,” ex- 
claimed Marshal Graziani’s second in 
command, elusive Gen. Annibale 
(“Electric Whiskers’) Bergonzoli, 
captured at last. “When we were 
running short of munitions,” added 
another officer, “we realized we could 
not go on much longer.” Perhaps more 
than 25,000 Italians were captured. 
“Electric Whiskers” and four other 
generals were flown to Cairo, where 
Bergonzoli was hospitalized for an ill- 
ness contracted in his escape from 
Bardia. Bengazi itself, capital of Cy- 
renaica, was a town of 65,000 with a 
fine harbor and good airfields. 

In 61 days Gen. Wavell’s army had 
captured six major and many minor 
strongholds; had taken some 130,000 





prisoners, including at least 19 gen- 
erals; and had broken irreparab|\ 
Marshal Graziani’s armies in North 
Africa, As advance units swept 13) 
miles past Bengazi to El Agheila, las| 
outpost east of the 300-mile-wide 
Tripolitanian desert, it was a ques- 
tion whether the British would at- 
tempt to smash through and capture 
Tripoli from the remnants of Grazi- 
ani’s army. If they did, military ob- 
servers thought, there would be a 5(- 
50 chance that London would have 
previously reached some agreement 
with Gen. Weygand about neighbor- 
ing Tunisia (see below). 

Meantime Britain’s steel fingers 
were closing inexorably around Ital- 
ian East. Africa—in Ethiopia, which 
they were penetrating from both 
north - and southwest; in Somaliland: 
and in Eritrea. There, as one forc 
prepared to storm Cheren, 
stronghold west of the capi- 
tal, Asmara, still another 
force was cutting up from 
Barentu in the southwest, 
and a-third British column 
was moving down the Red 
Sea coast, through the por! 
of Mersa Taclai. Italy's 
African empire was indeed, 
as Winston Churchill fore- 


In the homeland itself, 
Italians felt the lash of Bril- 
ish naval power. Steaming 
contemptuously into Genoa 
Bay on Italy’s Riviera, on! 
50 miles north of the great 
Spezia naval base, a Bril- 
ish squadron led by the bat- 
tle cruiser Renown and th: 
battleship Malaya (report- 
ed damaged by the Ger- 
mans), poured 300 tons of 
shells into Italy’s fourth 
largest city. It met no 
naval or air resistance. Planes from 
the carrier Ark Royal, which the Ger- 
mans have repeatedly reported sunk, 
also bombed Leghorn and the railroad 
junction at Pisa. 

Such actions might well cause the 
Italians to question the wisdom of the 
war on which Mussolini embarked 
them. As if anticipating this, Italian 
newspapers explained the war. “This 
is an exclusively defensive war,” said 
Lavora Fascista. “We are being taken 
by the throat by the implacable fur) 
of the English. We have not wanted 
this war. We accepted it to save our- 
selves.” 


..~. The Political Front 


While armed war crept hugely ove! 
the African continent, in Europe ts 
intensest activity was on the political 
front. The political war spread frou 
non-belligerent Spain, through ¢0!- 
quered France-and wounded Italy and 
the quivering Balkans to the mo 





told,in “shreds and tatters.” 
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International 


Weygand Strengthened Darlan’s Pledge 


strous, mystery-shrouded mass of the 
Soviet -Union. 

e In France, the tug of war between 
Pierre Laval, “exponent of German- 
French collaboration,” and 84-year- 
old Chief of State Marshal Petain end- 
ed abruptly—for the time being. Pe- 
tain reported that Laval had rejected 
an offer to be “a Minister of*State as 
a member of a committee.” Laval had 
apparently wanted, Petain to retire as 
active head of the government, re- 
maining only as Chief of State, while 
Laval ran the government himself, ap- 
pointing ministers and setting policy. 

Instead, Petain appointed his right- 
hand-man, Adm. Jean Francois Dar- 
lan, Minister of Marine, to the job of 
Vice Premier and political heir which 
Laval had held before he was ousted. 
Darlan also took over the Foreign 
Ministry, where he succeeded Pierre 
Etienne Flandin, “to continue action 
to bring into operation the collabora- 
tion” agreed on at Montoire during the 
conference between Petain and Hitler. 

Apparently the Germans had been 
afraid to push the old Marshal, whom 
the French trust completely, too far, 
or to set up in his place politician 
Laval. Perhaps also they thought they 
could get along just as well with An- 
glophile Adm. Darlan. But Darlan 
had pledged himself not to give Hitler 
what Germany wanted: use of the 
French navy and fleet bases. In a 
radio address from North Africa, Gen, 
Maxime Weygand, heading France’s 
unconquered colonies and her one un- 


conquered army, underscored this 
pledge. Weygand “denied categori- 


cally” that France would permit Ger- 
many to use the Bizerte, Tunisia, naval 
base. British armies spreading across 
Libya toward the Tunisian border 
cave strength to this pledge. 

* Touching off the firecrackers of 
rumor, Dictator Franco of Spain met 
Dictator Mussolini somewhere. on the 
Riviera. There were two opposing sets 
of rumors, 1) That Franco, Mussolini 
and perhaps Hitler, would discuss 
Spanish permission for, or assistance 
in, an Axis drive against Gibraltar. 
And 2), even more sensational, that 


WAR ABROAD 


Spain would carry an armistice re- 
quest from Italy to Britain. But after 
the meeting, as Franco prepared to 
visit Petain, it was revealed only that 
the dictators were in “complete iden- 
tity of views” on Europe. 

e With Italy practically wiped off 
the African map, Britain may be ready 
and willing to fight the Axis in the 
Balkans, After an hour-long confer- 
ence with his old friend, Rumanian 
Dictator Antonescu, British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Reginald Hoare demanded his 
papers, and Britain broke off ‘diplo- 
matic relations with Rumania. The 
reason given was the presence of Ger- 
man troops in that country. Since that 
reason has existed for months, it ap- 
peared that Britain has been waiting 
to pick her own time—and was now 
ready to force Hitler’s hand. 

e The hot spot on which the war 
has put Bulgaria was reaching the 
burning point. In his broadcast speech, 
Churchill reminded Bulgaria of the 
sad mistake she had made by siding 
with Germany in the First World War. 
Then, noting that German troops were 
pouring into Bulgaria—which the Bul- 
gars denied—he bluntly told Bulgaria 
to make her choice, and urged a Bal- 
kan federation to stand against Hitler. 

As well as a warning to Bulgaria, 
it was a notice to Hitler to put up or 
shut up in the Balkans. As a speciai 
Soviet envoy reportedly told Premier 
Bogdan Philoff that the U, S. S. R. 
would not oppose German transit 
through Bulgaria, thousands of Ger- 
man “tourists” were said to be rush- 
ing into that country. All the Balkans 
recognized the storm signals. Spring, 
they thought, would bring war—a 
German drive toward Salonika to at- 
tack the Greeks who were stalemated 
with the Italians, British bombers 
roaring over Bulgaria and Rumania, 
perhaps Turkish troops fighting be- 
side British Empire armies, 








. . « Churchill to Empire 


Since the war began, Winston 
Churchill has emerged as one of the 
world’s great orators, with as effective 
a radio presence as Franklin Roose- 
velt’s. He was in rare form when, a 
few days after the fall of Bengazi, he 
made his first broadcast to the British 
Commonwealth within five months, 

Churchill cited with relish the 
crumbling of Italy’s African empire, 
saying the world had been “enter- 
tained and edified” by the humiliation 
of Mussolini, “who had thought-to 
gain an empire on the cheap by stab- 
bing fallen France in the back.” He 
told of the nayal bombardment of 
Genoa, “from which perhaps a Nazi 
German expedition might soon have 
sailed to dttack General Weygand in 
Algeria or Tunis.” 

One part of his speech was address- 
ed almost direct to Americans, now 
debating the “lease-lend” bill. “We 
do not need the gallant armies which 
are forming throughout the American 








Union. We do not need them this year, 
nor the next year, nor any year that 
I can foresee,” he said. “But we do 
need ...an immense and continuous 
supply of war materials.” 

His peroration was a direct reply to 
President Roosevelt, who had en- 
closed in a letter carried by Wendell 
Willkie a quotation from Longfellow’s 
“Sail op, O Ship of State!” “Put your 
confidence in us,” said Churchill. 
“Give us your faith and your blessing 
and under Providence all will be well, 

Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job.” 

But for Britons the Prime Minister 
outlined dark things to come before 
the job can be finished, “We may be 
sure that the war is going to enter a 
phase of greater violence.” He warn- 
ed: “A Nazi invasion of Great Britain 
last Autumn would have been an... 
improvised affair... An invasion now 
will be supported by a much more 
carefully prepared tackle and equip- 
ment.” 

To break up invasion plans the 
R. A. F., whom Churchill boasted is 
“master of the daylight air,” began 
hitting back more strongly at invasion 
bases. Where Germany once sent mass 
daylight patrols over Britain, the 
R. A. F. is now keeping mass daylight 
patrols over the Channel coast of 
France, Belgium and Holland, with 
fighter planes protecting bombers that 
blast invasion ports, Heavier mass 
night raids smash at German indus- 
trial cities. And, not to be outdone 
by the Mediterranean Fleet, Britain’s 
Home Fleet swept into the Channel 
and poured shells into the Belgian 
port of Ostend. 





...In the Orient 


One of the busiest, if not the most 
satisfied man in the Orient last week 
was Japan’s Foreign Minister, Yosuke 
Matsuoka. A few days after he told 
the Chamber of Deputies that consid- 
erable improvement in Russo-Japan- 
ese relations had been brought about 
it was announced that Matsuoka and 
his aides had opened negotiations in 
Tokyo with Soviet Russia for a. new 
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Matsuoka Experienced Great Satisfaction 
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trade treaty. Koh Ishii, a government 
spokesman, hinted that provisions for 
smooth transit of Japanese goods to 
Germany over’ Russian railroads 
would be included in the negotiations. 

But Matsuoka’s greatest satisfaction 
must have come as he personally 
opened the Japanese-engineered peace 
conference in Toyko between Thai- 
Jand (Siam) and French Indo-China 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 15)—the first 
fruits of his South Sea policy. Some 
of this satisfaction was evidenced in 
his vigorous reaffirmation of Japan’s 
“greater East Asia” program and his 
reiteration of Tokyo’s determination 
to maintain “security and stability” 
in that area, 

Without waiting for the “peace” 
conference to terminate, however, 
Japanese troops began filling Indo- 
China “garrison” towns and Saigon 
harbor became a Japanese naval 
stronghold. Japanese gunboats were 
even reported at Bangkok, Thai cap- 
ital, 

Other developments in and bearing 
on the Far Eastern situation included 
these: 

e In China, the Japanese made a 
new thrust to cut off war supplies 
moving to Chungking from British 
Hong Kong, but the Chinese claimed 
to have stopped them at Waichow, 65 
miles north of Hong Kong. The Chi- 
nese also claimed to have smashed a 
new Japanese drive in southern Ho- 
nan province. 

e Great Britain further strength- 
ened her Far Eastern empire against 
any possible Japanese thrust through 
Thailand by sending a powerful form- 
ation of R. A. F. bombers from Singa- 
pore to reinforce advance air bases 
in Northern Malaya, bordering on 
Thailand. 

@ As President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istrative assistant Laughlin Currie ar- 
rived in Chungking, China, Tokyo’s 
new Ambassador to the United States, 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, arrived 
in Washington, where he was express- 
ly greeted by German and Italian 
diplomats to demonstrate Axis solidar- 
ity (see page 4). 


War Sidelights— 

@ All letters now mailed in Norway 
must end with “Heil” to Maj. Vidkun 
Quisling, who sold Norway short. 





® Some Italians are now demand- 
ing that “Via de’Greci” (Street of the 
Greeks) in Rome, receive a more pa- 
triotic name. 


@ An Italian air-bomber redis- 
tributed the wealth of Salonika when 
he blew up the money safe of a wealthy 
Greek, filling the street with 1,000 
drachma notes ($680 each). 


@ Italians retreating from Lybia 
advised the colonists to stay and await 
the British, assuring them: “They are 
gentlemen.” - 


@ Because of blockades, 584 oil 
stoves going from Sweden to Great 
Britain, must go overland to Finland, 
transatlantic to Baltimore, then trans- 
oceanic again to England. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Rubber to Brazil 


In the rubber-booming years around 
1910, some 1,600 ships a year called at 
Para, at the mouth of the Amazon. 
Other ships pushed 1,000 miles up 
stream to the $40,000,000 pier at Man- 
aos. The cargo they brought back 
was bolachas, balls of crude rubber 
from the Hevea brasiliensis, the 
world’s best rubber tree. 

But Brazil’s rubber prosperity, with 
that of her western neighboring 
states, was short-lived. Though rub- 
ber seeds are highly perishable, in 
1876 British Sir Henry Wickham man- 
aged to grow 2,379. of 70,000 seeds 
taken from Brazil. By 1913 rubber 
production from Hevea trees planted 





Science Facts 


KIS slide better over compara- 

tively “warm” snow, when the 
temperature is just below freezing, 
according to Dr. C. Guy Suits, Gen- 
eral Electric researcher. If the tem- 
perature drops 20 degrees Fahren- 
heit below freezing, friction between 
ski and snow doubles, and if it drops 
to 40 below freezing, it doubles 
again . . @© When the great Tun- 
guska meteorite of June 30, 1908, 
the largest meteorite known to have 
hit the earth in modern time, fell 
on northern Siberia, the force of its 
impact caused vibrations on seismo- 
graphs around the world . , . @ 
The atmosphere of Mars has less 
than one-twentieth as much water 
vapor as does that of the earth, 
which has two-tenths of one per 
cent of this gas. 





in the Malayas and East Indies had 
outstripped Brazil’s wild tree produc- 
tion. Plantation rubber was cleaner 
and cheaper than Brazilian rubber. 
Brazil’s rubber industry almost ex- 
pired. 

Today resilient Brazilian rubber ap- 
pears ready to snap back, at the com- 
bined pull of war, science and Brazil’s 
dynamic President Getulio Vargas, 
who liked to play hand-in-glove with 
Good Neighbor Franklin Roosevelt. 
To encourage better rubber produc- 
tion, Vargas founded the Instituto 
Agronomico do Norte. With the pros- 
pect that war might cut off our trans- 
pacific rubber supply, the United 
States has had like interests, 

Recently, as three Army bombers 
took off from the Canal Zone with a 
ton of delicate Hevea rubber seeds 
shipped from the Philippines, four 
U. S. Agricultural Department work- 
ers returned from selecting sites for 
rubber nurseries in South America. 

The expedition which left the U. 
S. last August led by E. C. Stakman, 
University of Minnesota plant path- 
ologist, explored the vast headwaters 
of the Amazon, Assisted by South 
American governments — Peru lent 


planes, autos and a gunboat—the, 
lected four locations for nurseries 
Peru, Colombia and Ecuador. The, 
will join a chain of 12 nurseries 4 
ready selected or operating in. whic) 
about four tons of seed have be 
planted. Three other parties are st 
in Latin America—one in Brazil, o 
in Panama and one in Mexico. A 
other party is collecting seeds in |! 
Philippines. 

While Brazil’s Vargas, cooperat 
with the U. S. Government, Goody: 


Rubber and Ford, is laying the plans 


for Brazilian plantations, the Agric 
ture Department is experimenti 
with the Hevea seed which origina 
came from Brazil. Experimental s! 
tions will be established to breed p 
ductive, disease-resistant trees, T 
whole-Amazon Valley, from Brazi! 

the Andes, may once more beco 
rubber rich—and the U. S, will h 

an assured supply. 





Oxygen and Altitude 


© In the excitement of actual 
bat, aviators invariably drop th: 
jaws. A pilot using an old-style o 
gen mask, which fed through the 1 
or using a mouth-held tube, wo 
then lose his oxygen supply 
“black-out” if flying high. 

e Pilots flying at or parachut 
from high altitudes must have oxy: 
if they are to remain conscious | 
enough to pull their ripcords. A 
Army interceptor pilot, in a press: 
chamber at an “altitude” of 40,000 f: 
was required to take off his oxyg 
mask, slip an old-style tube betwe: 
his teeth, and turn on the emerge! 
exygen tank. He performed the firs! 
two operations, then lost conscio 
ness before he could turn on 
emergency oxygen supply. 

Facts, such as these were revealed 
at a class in aviation medicine 3! 
George Washington University, Was! 
ington, D. C., recently by Dr. W. Ra 
dolph .Lovelace 2d, Mayo Clinic su! 
geon and major in the Medical Corps 
Reserve. Then Dr. Lovelace demon 
strated the new automatic B-L-B Arm) 
oxygen mask which he developed 
with Capt. O, O. Benson of Wrighi 
Field, and Dr. W. M. Boothby of May. 

The new B-L-B mask, now standari 
Army equipment, has a “simple 
provement,” which -the Army is o! 
describing publicly, that permits (he 
pilot to breath through mouth or nos' 
The oxygen supply is automaticall) 
adjusted, instead of being hand-con 
trolled as before. Under this mask. 
which is connected to a big oxyge" 
tank, is an emergency mask connected 
with a three-pound shoulder tank 


which contains an 18-minute supp!) 
of oxygen. If the pilot’s regular equ'p- 
ment is shot up, or if he has to bail 
out, explained Dr. Lovelace, he mere!) 
throws off the top mask and uses the 
emergency one. 
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SPORTS 


NVITATIONS have been sent out to 
| contestants in the sixth annual Pa- 
ific Intercollegiate Skiing Champion- 
ships to be held at Badger Pass, Yo- 
semite National Park, Feb- 
ruary 28, March 1 and 2. 
Thirteen Pacific Coast Col- 
leges were represented last 
year . . . @ University of 
New Hampshire’s eight skiers broke 
the supremacy that Dartmouth College 
has held since .1935 by winning the 
4ist annual Dartmouth Winter Carni- 
val ski title at Hanover, N. H. 


* * * 











Skiing 


National Open champion Lawson 
Little won the annual $5,000 Texas 
open golf tournament at San 
Antonio with a total score of 
Golf 273—11, under par—for 72 
holes @ In a sensation- 
al finish, Merv Shea, catching 
coach of the Detroit Tigers, downed 
Lloyd Brown, Phillies pitcher, in the 
finals of the sixth annual baseball 
players’ golf championship at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
At its annual meeting in New York, 
U.S. LaWn Tennis Association adopted 
without a dissenting voice 
the most drastic set of rule 
changes in 15 years—chang- 
es advocated by the ama- 
teur rules committee 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 8). Only amend- 
ment was one going farther than the 
original proposal in putting a check 
amateur players’ activities. 


* * 


lennis 


Knute Rockne Memorial Trophy, em- 
blematie of football supremacy among 
colleges, was awarded 
permanently to University 
of Minnesota whose eleven 
finished first among the 
nation’s college teams in 
1940. Award was made on basis of rat- 
ng system devised by Prof. Frank 
Dickinson, University of Illinois, 
which gave Minnesota the best nation- 
| record over the last 10-year period 

@ Ohio State University’s foot- 
| coaching staff is now dominated 
high school men. Three men who 

ere with Head Coach Paul Brown, 

til_a month ago Massillon High 

School’s “miracle mentor,” have been 
d as his assistants at State. 


* * * 


Football 


wo world’s indoor track records 
re tossed into the discard at the 
Boston A. A. U. meet when 
hurdler Fred Wolcott, of 

ick Rice Institute, and _ pole- 
vaulter Earle Meadows, of 

Los Angeles, set new rec- 

A crowd of 10,000 saw Wolcott 
the 45-yard stretch in 5.6 seconds. 
iously he had broken marks for 
() and 60-yard distances—6.1 and 
seconds, respectively. Meadows 
d himself up and over 14 feet 
inches to better by three-fourths 
inch the former indoor pole- 
record. 








MR. COFFEE *< NERVES! 





fLt FIX IT SO You'LL 
NEVER INVITE ANYBODY 
ELSE HERE FOR DINNER 
ON THE SPUR OF 

THE MOMENT! 


BUT SID SAID HE 
WAS ANXIOUS TO 
MEET YOU. BESIDES, 
HES my BOSS. 





‘LL ORIVE YOU HOME, SID. WANT 
TO GO ALONG, GRACE? 







INDIGESTION 
AND NERVOUS- 









NO. I SHOULD 









HAVE BEEN IN NESS WERE 

BED HOURS AGO 7 cg ME 

— WITH MY 

INDIGESTION a ented 
THE DOCTOR 
TOLD ME 





I HAD COFFEE- 






TS BEEN 
JUST GRAND 
HAVING YOU OVER, 
THIS EVENING. I HOPE / 
you'LL COME AGAIN 
SOON. 























[eressli (TO HIMSELF:)!_- 
} Boy, AM 1 GLAD SHE STOPPED *“=< 
|) DRINKING COFFEE! HER DISPOSITION 
%» IS WONDERFUL AND SHE FEELS SO 
MUCH BETTER SINCE SHE SWITCHED 
“s., TO POSTUM. 


- 


ee 


? 
¢ 
«- 


Le ee ee te eee ae 









MRS. TOOD 
















don’t you try Postum? There are two forms: Postum Cereal, brewed like coffee; 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup. Postum is economical—costs less than 42¢ a cup. 
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I APOLOGIZE, MRS. TODP. 
BUT MY WIFE IS OUT OF 
TOWN AND I FELT 

ESOmME. 



















IT'S QUITE ALL RIGHT. ¥ 
BILL IS ALWAYS BRING- | 
ING HOME GUESTS I “% 
DON'T EXPECT. 
























——SS 









HE SAID TO STOP DRINKING COFFEE 
ANO ORINK POSTUM, INSTEAD. 
I DIO IT AND GOT RIOD OF 
MY COFFEE-NERVES. WHY 
DON'T YOU TRY IT? OKAY, ANYTHING & 
TO KEEP YOU FROM 
TALKING ALL NIGHT! 





















ARE THERE MANY 
PEOPLE WHO 
SHOULDNT DRINK 
COFFEE, DOCTOR ? 


YES, VERY MANY OF 
THEM, ALTHOUGH ' 
OTHERS, OF COURSE, 
CAN DRINK IT ' 
WITHOUT ILL 
EFFECT. 








































WHAT ARE APT 
TO BE THE 
SYMPTOMS 
OF COFFEE- 
NERVES ? 






SLEEPLESSNESS, 

INDIGESTION, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
OR IRRITABILITY. 


Se 

















ee 















WHY DO YOU ADVISE 
PEOPLE WHO ARE 

UPSET By COFFEE TO 
SWITCH TO POSTUM ? 


POSTUM CONTAINS NO 
CAFFEIN OR OTHER 
STIMULANT, IT 
CAN'T FRAY 
NERVES 






















A preduct of Genera! Foods 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Farm Program 

What to do to help the farmer, now 
that the war has cut off export mar- 
kets indefinitely, resulting in piled-up 
surpluses, an overflowing “ever-nor- 
mal granary,’ depressed prices and 
wreckage of the peace-time program, 
is the big question at the moment. 
President Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
farm organizations and agricultural 
experts are busy on the problem, and 
a number of plans are being consid- 
ered, 

A “two-price” system has been pro- 
posed for the large surplus crops of 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco and rice, 
by which prices for the domestic 
quota would be maintained at or near 
parity with other prices, while the 
surplus quota would be handled by the 
Government—probably segregated in 
pools for adequate national reseryes, 
and for export outlets through sale or 
barter with other governments. The 
guestion of individual quotas would 
be put to the producers through refer- 
endums, as planned for the first time 
this year among growers of corn and 
wheat. ‘ 

Mrs. Roosevelt is particularly inter- 
ested in making available farm sur- 
pluses to low-income groups. She 
has steadily supported the food stamp 
plan since it was started in May, 1939, 
and which in the one month of Decem- 
ber last resulted in some 3,000,000 
families adding $6,587,000 worth of 
food to their diets. She was said to 
favor the extension of this idea to aid 
the low-income cotton growers of the 
South by offering $25,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods, at the rate of $25 per 
farm family to farmers making fur- 
ther reductions in their cotton acre- 
age. 

Another proposal is to make inter- 
_ national commodity agreements be- 
tween this country and nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, patterned on the 
rubber, tin and coffee agreements— 
the last of which was ratified last 
week by the Senate, These would 
avoid cut-throat competition among 
the surplus producing countries. The 
various farm organizations have their 
own plans, and a compromise may be 
difficult. 


Building Record 


In spite of rising prices for material 
and increased cost of labor due to the 
defense housing program (see page 3), 
the building of city homes in 1940 sur- 
passed the record of 1939. Taking 
cities of 10,000 and over, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank economists reported 
that 316,628 family dwelling units 
were built or projected in 1940, as com- 
pared with 284,290 in 1939. The units 
cost $1,122,635,000 last year; $1,025,- 
979,200 the year before. New York 
City led with $196,000,000 of new 
building applications (a decrease of 

















International 
Dr. McConaughy Warned Private Schools 


some $13,000,000), while Detroit came 
next with $102,990,152 (an increase of 
some $40,000,000). Between December, 
1939, and December, 1940, the cost of 
building materials rose 4.4 per cent, 
while that of labor increased 7.8 per 
cent, making the same smal] house 
cost 5.5 per cent more in 1940 than in 
1939. 

However, this is to be a great mort- 
gage-lifting year, according to the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League. It estimates that at least 210,- 
000 homes will be cleared of debt in 
1941. This is because loans made in 
the 1920’s were usually for 11 to 12 
years, so those of the big year of 
1929 are due, to a large extent, to be 
liquidated this year. 

Meanwhile lumber production has 
been stepped up to meet the increased 
demand of defense and home-building 
requirements, Production for the week 
ended February 1, according to the 
National Lumber Manufagturers’ As- 
sociation, was 148 per cent of the aver- 
age for the period from 1935 to 1939. 
The week’s production totaled 220,- 
011,000 feet, which was 22 per cent 
greater than the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Orders were booked 
for 271,032,000 feet, which was 33 per 
cent more than for the corresponding 
week of last year. 


Random Statistics 


LECTRIC power production in 
the U. S. during 1940 reached 

its all-time high annual mark of 
almost 115 .billion kilowatt-hours, 
far exceeding any previous year, and 
11 per cent higher than in 1939. Ap- 
propriately enough, December, 1940, 
saw the all-time highest monthly 
output of 424,932,000 kilowatt-hours 
. . @ There were 6,224,000 head 
of sheep and lambs on feed in the 


U. S. Jan. 1, reports the Agriculture 
Department, the largest number ever 


on record . . @ Almost 40 mil- 
lion persons passed through Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City, 
last year . . @ One out of every 
six Australian men of military age 
is now in uniform . . @ There 
are three times as many cattle in 
India as in the United States (but 
many Indians think it is a sin to 
kill a cow). 











PATHFINDER 


EDUCATION 
Two Warnings 


Ever since the present war brok« 
in Europe many American states: 
and others in high and low places | 
been preaching that regardless of 
outcome of that war there are goin: i 
be decided changes in American 
mocracy. Last week two warnin. 
were issued on the possible effec .; 
the war on our schools—private 



















































































public: > : 
@ Private: At its annual lunchevy . 
the Association of Private Sehv.) 


‘Teachers of New York heard Dr. Ja: 
L. McConaughy, president of Wes| 
University, declare: “It is quite | 
sible that by 1951 the United St. 
Government may take over all p: 
ate educational institutions.” Thes 
schools can perform a valuable s 
ice for America, he said in effect, | 
there will be no justification for th. 
continued existence unless they 
prove themselves in every way. His ac! 
vice: Stop catering solely to rich chi! 
dren; be more cooperative instead «|! 
competitive; offer more scholarshi; 
defend the private schools from unf 
attacks; seek out the aristocracy of 
ability, but stop considering y: 
selves exclusive aristocrats or \ 
schools will be doomed. 

@ Public: Charging that a war | “ 
chology is being developed in | 
country which is making the pul! ge 
critical of teachers and educators, !)r. a] 
Donald DuShane, president of the Na- y( 
tional Education Association, warned Ci 
in an address to the New York Boar 
of Education that a serious education: ! Dr 
crisis is on the way in ‘America. |!t 
might come, he said, within the ne\! or 
two or three years. Moreover, he th 
pressed the fear that when the tiny be 
came to pay for the huge defense p' rs 
gram the taxpayers might turn to tl 
schools as one place to economize. | ha 
ward off these threatened attacks on fo. 
the public schools, Dr, DuShane pr da 
posed the formation of a nati 
teachers’ defense commission. _ |'s W 
main purpose would be to develop bij 
understanding of the importance o! yo 
education among the people. 

i eennaainneadie cot aeneneeeneeme be. 


School Shorts ne 


@ To offset the exaggerated id 
about romance which young folks an 
ceive from the movies, the Ameri 
Association of School Administra! 
are of the opinion that lessons in h: 
and marriage making should begi 









the elementary schools. G] 
gq Lehigh University, the first p: Q 
technical college in America, comp!c'«s ; € 
its three-quarters of a century of con- TI 
tinuous service this month. F¢ 

@ With view of bettering our (e- Fi 
fense program vocational courses, (!' Si. 
Federal Office of Education is sending Fc 
R. W. Hambrook to England for firs! Fj 
hand information on education con¢!- 1! 
tions during wartime. 20) 
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3 GREAT “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST 
Las ct Coll / CLOSES MIDNIGHT, TUES., MAR. 4 


YOU STILL HAVE TIME TO ENTER AND STRIKE FOR $2,000.00 


Your last opportunity to strike for a handsome cash 
prize of $2,000.00 in PATHFINDER’s great “KNOW AMER- 
[CA” Contest has come. 

Midnight of Tuesday, March 4, is the “deadline,” the 
final hour! 

In order to qualify for the prizes, the letter containing 
your entry and remittance MUST be post-marked at or 
before that hour. 

You have réad in the rules that all 50 Contest questions 
would appear before the close of the campaign. You have 
been waiting for them. Well, here they are today, Every 
one of the questions is now before you, waiting your solu- 
tion—and $6,600.00 in cash is waiting 260 winners, 

Your opportunity to win the Grand Prize of $2,000.00, 
or any of the other 259 cash awards is as good TODAY, and 
before Midnight of March 4, as at any time during the 
entire Contest. 

It is not WHEN you enter the great Contest that counts, 
but HOW you answer the 50 questions, 

And you, as an American, should be able to answer 
them—every one of them—as they should be answered. 
You know the history of our country, its Constitution and 
its civil government as well as the next one, don’t you? 
Perhaps you know them better! 

Prove that you know them better than any other con- 
testant, and our check for $2,000.00 will go forward to you 
within a few weeks. And there is a Second Prize of 
*1,200.00; a Third Prize of $800.00; and 257 additional 
cash awards, 

Study the questions carefully. One of the list of sug- 
gested answers under each question is the best or most 
appropriate. Your task, as a contestant, is to select what 
you consider the proper answer, based on history, the 
Constitution and the civil government of the United States. 

Watch out! Most of the suggested answers are wrong. 
Don’t guess—think, 

You need no special education or training—just an 
ordinarily good knowledge of our country. See how easy 
the questions are, Of course, not TOO easy, or there would 
be no contest. You must be careful. Don’t be too hasty. 
lake your time—AND WIN! 

Here is perhaps the greatest opportunity you have ever 
had to combine education, entertainment and a strike 
for quick cash return. And you have until Midnight, Tues- 
day, March 4, to enter—but not one minute longer. 

That means action—NOW. Get down to work at once. 
Work out the answers to the 50 questions. Use one of the 
big composite coupons on the inside pages. Send it in with 
your remittance of $2.50—and you’re on your way. 

Besides, as a contestant, you will be sent immediately a 
beautiful and comprehensive volume dealing with the 
United States and its history among the nations of the 
\\ orld. 

Remember, your opportunity to win is equal to that of 
iny other person in this Contest. 


260 READERS MUST WIN— — 
YOU GO AFTER THAT $2,000.00 


GRAND PRIZE ...... $2,000.00 
SOQGME IIE so Sra'c Vs co ore Sod 1,200.00 
The ok okt no oka oh oe 800.00 
Fourth Prize 500.00 
Fit. Se ines ods bined 300.00 
be EO Re eee 100.00 
Four Prizes @ $50........ 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ............ 500.00 
200 Prizes. @ $5.......... . 1,000.00 
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But—in order to win—YOU MUST ENTER. 

Keep in mind the last hour— Midnight, Tuesday, 
March 4, Be sure the letter bearing your entry and remit- 
tance is mailed on or befére that hour. 


TO THOSE ALREADY ENTERED 


if you have been regularly sending in your weekly cou- 
pons, your set of answers should now be in order up to 
and including Question No. 20. The last pair of questions, 
No. 19 and No, 20, appeared in our February 8 issue. 

Unless you are paid up in full, you have remitted a total 
of $1.00. That leaves $1.50 to be sent in to make up a total 
of $2.50. 

All right— 

Just fill in your answers to the remaining 30 questions, 
starting with No, 21, on one of the large coupons, and send 
it in with $1.50 in coin, check or money order—not stamps, 
Then your set of answers will be complete and duly qual- 
ified for judging. 

Do NOT repeat on the large coupon answers you have 
formerly sent in, unless you wish the coupons you former- 
ly sent ignored, and your large-coupon answers sub- 
stituted. In the judging, only a COMPLETE set of 50 
answers is considered. This shall consist either of your 
former coupons PLUS your CONTINUED answers on the 
large coupon, or the large coupon ALONE, if it is fully 
filled in. 

If you entered and fell behind with your returns, just 
start on the large coupon where you left off—if you re- 
member—and remit five cents for each of the remaining 
questions. 

If you don’t remember, we suggest you start all over 
again, Fill in your answers to the 50 questions from top to 
bottom, and send them in with $2.50. That’s the one we'll 
consider in your file for the prizes. (See next page.) 


CONTESTANTS SATISFIED AND ENTHUSIASTIC 


Not only are PATHFINDER readers well satisfied with the educational oppor- 
tunity afforded them through our Contest but they value highly and treasure 
greatly the unusual value we give in the history and Constitution book that is 


sent to each contestant. Read a few excerpts from the many letters received: 


Received the U. 8S. History. It sure 
is a splendid book—far more valuable 
than I had expected. 

—G. E. L., Michigan 


This is my 3rd set of answers in 
your very interesting contest. I am 
enjoying my History book you sent 
me and wouldn't take double the 


price for it. 
—M. B., Ohio 


Received the second History. Shall 
present to my grandson. 


—J. M. P., Minn. 
I did not have a History book since 
our home burned—I doubly appreciate 


it. 
—P. A. S., Oreg. 


This is the most educational Con- 
test I ever entered—research so far 
undertaken has refreshed and added 
to my knowledge of American history 


and civics. 
—J. J., N. ¥. 


How I am enjoying the Contest is 
nobody's business. Watch mails for 
coming of the PATHFINDER each 
week, wondering if I'll “‘pass the ex- 
am.’ Fine work. Certainly enjoying 
the study and research. 

—H. N. A., Texas 


Thank you for the book. Am get- 
ting an education out of your contest. 
With attention focused on foreign af- 
fairs, we should know more about our 


own country. 
—A. L., Oreg. 


Please acce my heartfelt thanks 
for book. It indeed what you have 
recommended and will hold a prom- 
inent place in our library. 

—M. L., Mo. 


Little did I realize how much I had 
forgotten my histery. Thank you for 
bringing this to the notice of the 


public. 
—B. G. H., Oreg. 


I shall be grateful to you for arous- 
ing anew my interest in America’s 


past. 
—J. T. S., Mo. 
Congratulate you on an work. 


Thank you sincerely for your beau- 
tiful History. I shall certainly class 
your fine gift as among the finest I 


—B. C. W., Del. 


This innovation will in time be ex- 
alted by this generation. 
—C. H. W., Miss. 


This contest is most interesting and 
educational ever offered. 
—E. N., Minn, 


God bless America—and you—this 
Contest is true to the principles of 
patriotic citizenship. 

—J. H. T.,Cal 


I had no idea your history would be 
such a lovely book. My sincere thanks. 
Shall always enjoy reading it, and it 
will be invaluable to my son in study- 
ing history. 


.» ever received. 


—R. F. S., N.C. 


P Mave ry found Fa hm a 
air, so am part contest. 
history. ™ 


I love 
—M. J. B. W., Ti, 


Do appreciate and am most te- 
ful for the History. It will Pp me 
to while away many hours pleasantly. 

—M. B., V. Va. 
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Question No. 1 


WHO WAS THE BRITISH GENERAL AT THE 
BATTLE OF SARATOGA? 

£ 4. Gage 

2. Howe 5. Benedict Arnold 

3. Cornwallis 6. Pulaski. 


Question No. 2 
WHAT IS THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 
. A law of the United States. ° 
. A part of the Constitution. 
A treaty between the United States and South 
American republics. 
. A statement of United States policy. 
A “gentlemen’s agreement” between the Unit- 
ed States and European powers. 
A part of the Treaty of Ghent which ended 
the War of 1812. 


Question No. 3 


WHO PRESIDED OVER THE CONVENTION 
THAT DREW . eames ceeres 
1787 


1. James Madison 4. Alexander Hamilton 
2. John Jay 5. Patrick Henry 
3. George Washington 6. Gouverneur Morris 


Question No. 4 
WHICH WAS THE LARGEST AMERICAN 


at Wee 


CITY WHEN THE CONSTITUTION WAS 
ADOPTED? 

1. New York 4. Newark 

2. Boston 5. Philadelphia 

3. Washington 6. Providence 


Question No. 5 
WHO OR WHAT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
WAS NICKNAMED “OLD IRONSIDES”? 


1. President Zachary Taylor 

2. President Andrew Jackson 

3. President Abraham Lincoln 

4, The U. S. Warship ‘‘Constitution” 
5. The ‘‘Monitor”’ 

6. The “Merrimac” 


1. James Monroe 


Question No. 6 
THROUGH WHAT CESSION DID THE U. S. 
ACQUIRE ITS LARGEST ADDITION OF 
TERRITORY? 


. Annexation of Texas 
Purchase of Alaska 
Acquisition of Virgin Islands 
Oregon Treaty 

Louisiana Purchase 
Annexation of Hawaii 


Question No. 7 
NAME A GREAT AMERICAN STATESMAN 


WHO WAS KILLED IN A DUEL? 
i. James A. Garfield 5. Alexander Hamilton 


DO CS 0D 


2. Henry Clay 6. Daniel Webster 
3. William McKinley 7. Aaron Burr 
4. John C. Calhoun 8. Anthony Wayne 


Question No. 8 


WHICH PRESIDENT WAS NICKNAMED 
“OLD HICKORY”? 

4. John Tyler 

2. Zachary Taylor 5. U. S. Grant 

3. Andrew Jackson 6. Rutherford B. Hayes 


Question No. 9 


WHICH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES SERVED TWO PRESIDENTIAL 
TERMS NOT IMMEDIATELY SUCCEEDING 
EACH OTHER? 

. William Henry Harrison 5. Chester A. Arthur 

Millard Fillmore 6. Thedore Roosevelt 
Grover Cleveland 7. Woodrow Wilson 

Benjamin Harrison 8. James K. Polk 


Question No. 10 
WHAT GREAT NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
WAS ONCE A CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESI- 
DENCY ON A MAJOR PARTY TICKET? 
1. Horace Greeley 4. Joseph Pulitzer 


2. Adolph Ochs 5. Charles A. Dana 
3. James Gordon Bennett 6. Wm. Randolph Hearst 


mot 


USE THIS “VICTORY” COUPON NOW 





“CONTEST MANAGER,” PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Following are my selections of answers to Questions of the 


“Know America’”’ Contest. 


No. No. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No. a1[_ | No. 
No. No. 
No. 32 

No. 37[_] 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


36[_ | 
41[_ | 
46[_ | 


My Name is 


My Address is 


I ag lel ela 


ee @ © 6 o o')..6*%e' @ & ce 


*8£2¢a 64 2 2 CP OC 'e-e 


Iam enclosing $2.50, payment in full. 
oe 
s [| 
i3[. | 
isl] 
23[ | 
238[_| 


aL] 
9 [ ] 
14[ | 
19[ | 
No. 24[_| 
No. 29[_] No. 30[_] 
No. 34L_] No. 35[_] 
No. 39[_] No. 40 

No. 45[_] 
No. 50[_] 


No. 5 
No. 
No. 15 
No. 


No. 25[_| 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Se 


If entering now, fill in this coupon in full and return with $2.50. 
If already entered, fill in from where you left off. 








WHAT PRESIDENT OF THE |y; 


HERE ARE ALL 50 CONTEST QUESD) 


Question No. 11 
WHAT 


STATES WAS ELECTED IN THE Cp, OF 


USING THE SLOGAN: “THE FULL pry t é 
PAIL”? 7 ¥ 
1. Calvin Coolidge 4. Grover Cleveimly 20. 
2. Franklin D. Roosevelt 5. Herbert Hooya 
3. William McKinley 6. Woodrow Wij 
Question No. 12 Ae 
IN WHAT WAR WAS THE EXxPresofe” 
“YOU MAY FIRE WHEN READY, Gripj ge! 
USED? aed 
1. Civil War 4. Spanish American walperetar) 
2. Mexican War 5. Revolutionary Wy, cretar 
3. Black Hawk War 6. War of 1812 stmast 
i} rev: 
Question No. 13 eretary 
WHAT ARE “GREENBACKS”? 
1. Notes of the Federal Reserve Bank ” 
2. Newly elected Senators or Representatiy E ONE 
3. Currency issued directly by the ¢ eSION ' 
4. Farmers. WORI 
5. Newly arrived immigrants. ng 
6. Foreign currency. omul ga 
7. Officers in the United States Air S: tablish 
8. Members of the old Populist Pa: oe 
Question No. 14 mmodc 
WHAT WAS MEANT BY “WAVING AN. 
BLOODY SHIRT” IN AMERICAN POLIT Scene 
1. Trying to kill legislation benefi Amer 
2. Trying to involve this nation in Eu quisitic 
3. Quelling labor strikes and lock-: 
tary force. 
4. Passing laws providing for capita! pu , 
5. Trying to revive Civil War Hatred; TIS 
6. Enacting laws against lynching and th E TH 
Klux Klan. 
Question No, 15 hat the 
WHO OWNS THE FEDERAL RESE ty 4 
BANK? "time | 
1. Its ownership is divided equally amongiat Com 
48 states. mt 
2. The United States Government. at Fasc 
3. The people of the United States as a y ur g 
4. The Treasury Department of the | bat We si 
5. Private corporations. n for 
6. The Bank of England. 


Question No. 16 


WHAT IS THE SOURCE OF THE EXPipi we 


wm Oto 


ao 


NAME ONE LEGISLATIVE CREATION #0" ‘ 


SION, “NOT WORTH A CONTINENTA 


. Laziness of soldiers in Washington = Arm 
. Futility of wars on the Continent 

. Worthlessness of early American cur! 

. Worthlessness of land in the backw 


. British derision of American offic: 


. Stock Exchange a Act 


- NIRA. 


Massachusetts. 


War for Independence. 


5. “Not worth a tinker’s dam” or “not ein’ 4 


continental dam.” petion 
Question No. 17 awful s 


PRODUCED BY THE NEW DEAL. 


New Glass-Steagal 
Gold Reserve Act. 


Act. E ONE 


MINAB] 
Reconstruction Finance Corporat s the Ur 
AAA t 


Question No. 18 vient 


WHY DID THE UNITED STATES DELAB>&: a re 
YEARS BEFORE RECOGNIZING THERM 4 ¢ 


em 65 we 


oo 


VIET GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA: ae 


. We did not want to trade with Russia 3 a sta 
. Britain did not want us to recognize eprisé 


Russia. this con 


. France did not want us to recogniz: ring 


Russia. S this ¢ 


. The Soviet Government refused to °* tection 


Czarist debts owed to Americans this ena 
We objected to Soviet Communism. — the Co 


* We resented Soviet treatment of Christa 


Question No. 19 


WHICH WAS THE FIRST STATE TORRE ONE 


4. 
R. 
3. 
4. 


WHICH ONE OF THE FOLLOWING STH a 


oO oh mo 2 


ADMITTED INTO THE UNION? OUT 


New Hampshire. 5. Delawa 
Massachusetts, 6. Verme lablish a 
Maine. 7. New Y ” Ss a lav 
Virginia. 8. Rhode |sié tab] 


Question No. 20 
MENTS IS INCORRECT? 


. In 1819 Florida was bought by Presiden! 


roe from Spain. : 
Texas was admitted to the Unio 
administration of President 
We bought Alaska from Russia ! 
Under President Polk, the terr!! 
the Roekies cost us $15,0' 
Under President McKinley, we a0 
minion over Puerto Rico and the P!' 
Admission of Utah to the Union wé"" 
nied because of Mormonism 
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Question No. 21 


WHAT DATE WAS THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE SIGNED? 
ust 2, 1776. 4. July 27, 1776. 
4s, 1776. 5. September 1, 1776. 
0, 1776. 6. September 7, 1776. 


Question No. 22 


‘+H WAS THE THIRD CABINET OFFICE 
ATED UNDER THE CONSTITUTION? 


retary Of State, 

retary Of War. 

retary of Commerce. 
etary of Agriculture. 
cretary Of the Treasury. 
stmaster General. 

wrney -General. 

retary of Labor. 


Question No. 23 


E ONE GREAT ACT OF AMERICAN EX- 
SION WHICH OPENLY VIOLATED THE 
WORD OF THE CONSTITUTION? 


mulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

tablisnment of a merehant marine. 

ving of Cuba from Spanish domination. 

renase Of Louisiana. 

mmodore Perry’s opening of trade relations 
vith Japan. 

varation Of war against Germany in 1917. 

good neighbor” policy towards South 

America. 

quisition of the Philippines, 


Question No. 24 


TIS THE MOST DANGEROUS DOC- 
E THAT COULD BE ESPOUSED IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 


at the United States should render “‘all-out’’ 
iid to Britain. 
industry should be commandeered in 
time of war. 
at Communist principles should be injected 
t ur government. 
at Fascist principles should be injected into 
r government. 
at we should engage with men and materials 
reign war. 
it the Constitution should be suspended in 
ume of national emergency. 
tthe Monroe Doctrine should be abrogated. 
at we should “appease” dictators of for- 
ign nations. 


Question No. 25 
TIS THE ONLY CRIME DEFINED IN 
THE CONSTITUTION? 
t ‘rleiting 


= 


fraud. 
ection. 
search and seizure. 
of interstate*commerce laws. 


Question No. 26 


E ONE QUESTION WHICH IS NOT DE- 
lINABLE BY THE SUPBEME COURT. 


the United States the right to send troops 
\) a State to protect the mails? 
President the power to suspend the 
right of habeas corpus? 
fs a republican form of government exist 
na certain state? 
gant been deprived of property with- 
t due process of law? 
8 a + issued letters of marque 
eprisal? 


and 


mbination in violation of laws gov- 

g interstate commerce? 

defendant been denied equal pro- 

n of the laws? 

ictment of Congress in violation of 
é Constitution? 


Question No. 27 


- ONE THING A STATE CAN DO 
OUT VIOLATING THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 
i state religion. 
abridging the right of contract. 
state post offices and post roads. 
ix On exports without consent of 
on imports without consent of 
narchical form of government. 


1 its own money, 
the Union. 


~~. 

Address All CONTEST MAIL To— 
‘TEST MANAGER,” PATHFINDER, 
nder Building, Washington, D. C. 


Question No. 28 
HOW MANY EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WOULD HAVE TO 
BECOME INELIGIBLE TO FUNCTION BE- 
FORE THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
COULD BECOME PRESIDENT? 
1. One. 3. Three 5. Five. 7. Seven. 
2. Two 4. Four. 6. Six. 8. Eight, 


Question No, 29 
HOW MANY SIGNERS OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION WERE FOREIGN-BORN? 


1. One. 3. Five. 5. Nine. 7. Twenty. 
2. Three 4. Seven. 6. Twelve. 8. Sixteen. 


Question No. 30 


WHICH SOUTHERN STATE FIRST HAD A 
NEGRO ACTING-GOVERNOR? 


1. Louisiana. 5. Arkansas. 

2. Mississippi. 5. Texas. 

3. Tennessee. 7. South Carolina. 
4. Kentucky, 8. Alabama, 


Question No. 31 
NAME ONE PROMINENT AMERICAN 
STATESMAN WHO VIOLENTLY OPPOSED 
RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION? 
1. John Jay. 4. James Madison. 
2. Patrick Henry. 5. Pierce Butler. 
3. Alexander Hamilton. 6. Daniel Carroll. 


Question No. 32 


WHERE AND WHEN WAS THE FIRST 
PAPER CURRENCY ISSUED IN THE COLO- 
NIES OR IN THE UNITED STATES? 

1. Rhode Island in 1710. 

2. New York in 1676. 

3. Massachusetts in 1690. 

4. Virginia in 1742. 

5. New Jersey in 1755. 

). In the United states as a Union in 1781. 































SDNS--GO TO WORK NOW AND WIN! 


Question No. 33 


WHAT WAS THE MOST SERIOUS DEFICI- 

ENCY IN THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERA- 

TION AS COMPARED WITH THE CONSTI- 
TUTION? 


1. The Articles of Confederation failed to men- 
tion God; the Constitution does mention Him. 

2. The Articles of Confederation failed adequate- 
ly to provide for the common defence; the 
Constitution does so provide. 

3. The Articles of Confederation 
only one legislative house; the Constitu- 
tion provides for two. 

4. Under the Articles of Confederation, delegates 
were chosen for one year; under the Consti- 
tution, for two years, 


Question No. 34 


SELECT FROM THE FOLLOWING ONE SIT- 
UATION WHICH, UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION, IS IMPROPER? 


1. The President is being tried on impeachment 
charges, the Chief Justice of the United 
States presiding. 

2. The Senate proposes an amendment to an ap- 
propriation bilL 

3. The House jails a citizen for contempt. 

4. The House, without consent of the Senate, ad- 
journs for two days. 

A vote is taken in the Senate by yeas and nays 
although no presidential veto is involved. 


Question No. 35 


NAME ONE PHRASE WHICH APPEARS 
TWICE IN THE CONSTITUTION, 

i. “Equal protection of the laws.” 

2. “Due process of law.” 

3. “Race, color or previous 
servitude,”’ 

4. ““Excessive ball. 

5. “Unreasonable searches and seizures.” 

6. “Promote the general welfare.”’ 

7. “Redress of grievances.’’ 

8. “Slavery.” 


condition of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Question No. 36 


WHAT WAS MAINLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
THE UNITED STATES BECOMING AN 
IMPERIALIST NATION? 


. Our persistent “good neighbor” policy. 

Foreign immigration caused us to abandon 
nationalism. 

Need of outlets for our surplus capital. 

Our navy was steadily growing. 

Need of new markets for our rapidly ac- 
cumulating products. 

It was our ‘“‘manifest destiny” to expand. 

7. We had to compete with European 

expansion. 
8. Activities of our missionaries. 


Question No. 37 


WHAT IS THE TRUE MEANING OF 
“IMPEACHMENT”? 
i. A trial to establish genuine criminality in a 
public officer. 
2. A public hearing to 
argument. 
3. A trial to establish mental incapability for 
performing the functions of office. 
4. A trial to establish physical unfitness for 
public office. 
5. A trial to establish moral unfitness for 
public office. 
A trial to establish both disqualifications 
referred to in Answers No. 4 and No. 5. 


Question No. 38 
WHAT IS THE MAIN PURPOSE OF THE 
VETO POWER PROVIDED IN THE CON- 
STITUTION? 
1. To protect the executive from invasion of 
its right by Congress. ‘ ; 
2. To safeguard the rights of the judiciary 
from Congressional trespassing, 
. To protect state legislators from 
gressional violation of their rights. 
To make the executive supreme in its 
power over Congress. 
5. It "= planned to be used as @ political 
whip. 
6. It was inserted in the Constitution by finan- 
cial interests who Wished to put a check 
upon Congress. 


Question No. 39 


WHICH WAS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS EVER 
CALLED BY A PRESIDENT? 

i. Called by President Hayes to provide funds 

for the army. 

Called by President Wilson to consider dec- 
laration of war against Germany. 

. Called by President Cleveland to cope with 
the panic of 1893. 

Called by President Van Buren to remedy 
financial trouble following suspension 
of the National Bank. 

..Called by President Mckinley to 
~ tariff revenues. 

, Called by President Lincoln to prepare the 

nation for civil war. 
Question No. 40 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT WHO 
WAS SUBSEQUENTLY A CONGRESS- 
MAN? 

1. George Washington.5. Wm. Henry Harrison. 

. James Madison, 6. John Quincy Adams. 


» 
3. James Monroe. 7. John Tyler. 
4. Thomas Jefferson. 8. John Adatins, 
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Question No. 41 
WHICH PRESIDENT DECLINED A SAL- 
ARY AS THE NATION’S CHIEF EXECU- 


TIVE? 
1. Madison. 4. Tyler. 
2. Van Buren. 5. Pierce. _ 
3. Washington. 6. Hoover. 


Question No. 42 
WHERE WAS THE RIGHT OF SECESSION 
FROM THE UNION FIRST SERIOUSLY 
PUT FORWARD? 
1. In New York. 4. In Pennsylvania. 


2. In South Carolina. 5. In Alabama. 
In Connecticut. 


3. In Massachusetts. 6. 


Question No. 43 


CITIZENS OF WHAT STATE WERE AT 
ONE TIME CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ONLY AND NOT CITIZENS OF 


A STATE? 
1. Vermont. 5. New Hampshire. 
2. New York. 6. Virginia. 
3. South Carolina. 7. Connecticut. 
4. Pennsylvania. &. New Jersey. 


Question No, 44 


NAME ONE AMERICAN COLONY WHICH 
OPERATED UNDER CHARTER RULE? 


1. Maryland. 4. New York. 
2. Pennsylvania. 5. New Jersey. 


3. Delaware. 6. Rhode Island. 


Question No, 45 
UPON WHAT IS THE RIGHT OF AN AC- 
CUSED PERSON TO BE CONFRONTED 
BY HIS eae 1 ULTIMATELY 


1. The Magna Charta, 

The Common Law of England. 
Equity. 

The Law of Imperial Rome. 

It was original in the Constitution. 
The Code Napoleon. 


Question No. 46 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT TO 
BE BORN A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED 


Tp Ol de Cone 


STATES? 
1. Thomas Jefferson. 5. James K. Polk. 
2. Martin Van Buren. 6. Zachary Taylor. 
3. George Washington. 7. James Buchanan. 
4. Andrew Jackson. 8. James Madison. 


Question No. 47 


WHY WAS THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM OF 
ELECTING A PRESIDENT ADOPTED? 


1. A scattered population, it was feared, could 
not be the best judge of a candidate's 
qualifications. 

2. It was feard Congress was not sufficiently 
representative of the people to act as 
electors, 

3. It was feared that, if Congress should elect 
the President, it would be dependent 
upon him thereafter. 

It was feared Congress, aS a body, was too 
transient to function as permanent 
electors. 

5. It was thought a tramsient and specially 
chosen body of electors would bring 
about a fairer and more honest election. 

6. It was feared the people as a whole were 
too subject to corruption at the polls to 
be direct electors. 


Question No. 48 


WHO WAS THE ONLY PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES TO HAVE BEEN 

WOUNDED IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR? 

1. George Washington.5. James Monroe. 

2. John Adams. 6. John Quincy Adams, 

3. Thomas Jefferson. 7. Andrew Jackson. 

i. James Madison. 8. Martin Van Buren. 


Question No. 49 


WHAT IS THE MAIN DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN A COMPULSORY AND-AN OP- 
TIONAL REFERENDUM? 


i. It is compulsory when the legislature, of 
its own accord, submits a question for 
popular approval; it is optional when the 
people compel the legislature to submit a 
question. 

2. It is optional when the legislature submits 
a question for popular approval; it is 
compulsory when the people by petition 
compel the legislature to submit a 
question. 

3. All Constitutional referenda are optional, 
not compulsory. 

4. Some Constitutional referenda are com- 
pulsory; some are optional, 

5. A compulsory referendum is compulsory 
upon the legislators; an optional refer- 
endum is not. 

6. An optional referendum is compulsory up 
on the legislature; a compulsory refer- 
endum is not. 


Question No. 50 


WHO WAS THE FIRST CATHOLIC TO BE 
NOMINATED FOR THE PRESIDENCY 
OF THE UNITED STATES? 


1. James G. Baine. 4. Alfred E. Smith. 

2. Horace Greeley. 5. Dudley Field Malone. 

3. Charles O’Con or. 6. Patrick Ford. 
(a 


GET RELATIVE OR FRIEND 
TO ENTER THE CONTEST 


You realize, don’t you, that this “KNOW AMERICA” 
Contest is one of the finest educational campaigns 
ever conducted by any American publication? You 
would like to have another member of your family, 
or a friend, enjoy its advantages. 

You would also like to see a parent, a brother, a 
sister, a wife, a husband, or a child win $2,000.90 
in cash or one of the other large cash awards, 
wouldn’t you? 

For this purpose, we have provided an extra com- 
posite coupons for answers to all 50 Contest questions. 
During the Contest, many readers asked why extra 
coupons did not appear each ‘week. We had to reply 
that there was not enough space. This situation is 
cured today. There is an extra coupon for a friend 
or relative. 

Induce this friend or member of your family to 
enter the Contest. It would seem that the more 
members of a family enter the contest the greater 
the probability of a member “landing in the money.’’ 
But, be sure to warn your friend or relative that the 
letter containing the entry and remittance of $2.50 
MUST be post-marked at or before Midnight, 
Tuesday, March 4. 


~ 


. Do not decorate coupons. 


“PATHFINDER 
RULES OF THE CONTEST 


The “KNOW AMERICA” Contest is ope 
all PATHFINDER subscribers or readers ; 
cept Pathfinder employees or membe: 
their families. 


The contest shall consist of 50 question 
the history and civil government of 
United States and the Constitution. It s),4 
run for 11 consecutive weeks begin: 
with the issue of December 7. Two g 
tions each week for ten weeks and a!|! 
questions on the 11th week, 


. A Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awa: 


the contestant returning the best or 
appropriate answers to the 50 ques! 
and otherwise complying with the ; 
Contestants submitting the next 1 
nearly correct answers and otherwise 
plying with the rules shall be eligibl 
the additional prizes in the order of | 
correctness. 


In order to qualify as a prize-winner, 
contestant is required to send in 10 « 
in coin (not stamps) with each pair o! 
swers or a total of $2.50 with the 50 4 
swers. For these remittances the contest, 
will be sent without further cost a « 
prehensive treatise dealing with U. S. 
tory and the Constitution. 


- We cannot take into account ansy 


without signed names or addresses, no: 
coupons arriving unduly late or lost in 1 
mails. By entering the contest the 
testant rees to accept as final the 
cisions of the judges as to procedure a 
final outcome, 


. In event of ties, additional questions 


be submitted. In event of final ties, a 
two such submissions, duplicate prizes 
be awarded. 

) Neatness w 
NOT count. 


. Any inquiry, the reply to which could 


. Contestants ma 


affect outcome of contest, will be a 
nowledged. 


send in any number of sets 
of duly qualified answers and each set 
will be judged as a unit, but no Individua 
may win more than one prize. If subi 
ting more than one set of answers, the « 
testant is required to keep them dist 
by designating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” etc. 
Each submitted set shall entitle the « 
testant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4 
As many members of a oy may enter as 
desired, and all will be eligible for prizes 


IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 





1. Under the Contest Rules you may, 


if you wish, submit more than o1 
set of answers. If you do this, be 
sure to mark your sets “Set 1,” “Set 
2,” “Set 3,” etc. If you are alread) 
running one set and wish to submit 
additional sets, mark the new sets 
you send in by beginning with “Se! 


It is important to remember that 
each set stands alone in the judging 
Coupons are NOT taken from one 
set to fill in errors or omissions in 
another set. 

Study the questions. Mark your se- 
lection of best or more appropriate 
answers in the little squares on the 
Composite Coupon. ark them b) 
their numbers as lined up under the 
respective questions, 

Each question pertains to the his- 
tory of the United States, the Fed 
eral Constitution or civil goveri- 
ment of the country, One out of the 
list of suggested answers ‘unde! 
each question is the best or mos! 
appropriate. 


. In order to qualify as a prize-wi 


ner, each contestant is required '0 
remit a total of $2.50 for each se! 
solutions submitted. For this re- 
mittance the contestant shall have 
sent without further cost a hand- 
some: and comprehensive volum' 
dealing with our country, a valu- 
able asset to any library. 


. Keep in mind the last heur—\id- 


night of Tuesday, March 4. 
(Also see three preceeding pages.) 


REMEMBER THE FINAL HOUR--MIDNIGHT, MARCH 4 
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“] Know Something Good About You—” 
I’ve just been shown a copy of your 
publication, issue of Feb. 1, which contains 
ny poem, “I Know Something Good About 
You.” I shall assume that your printing 
f “author unknown” was mere careless- 
ness. As you are Jocated in Washington, 
D. C., a phone call to the copyright office 
is all that is necessary I would ap- 
preciate, however, having you reprint my 
poem in your next issue carrying the 
proper credit line... . 

Louis C. Shimon 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

[PATHFINDER takes this means,of thanking Mr. 
Shimon for his letter and of correcting the impres- 
ion that the author of his beautiful poem is ‘“‘un- 
known.” However, the matter of the copyright office 

not as simple as he suggests. We did call that 
office, but in order to find out anything about the 
poem, they informed us, we not only had to furnish 
the title of the poem but the NAME OF THE AU- 
THOR.—Ed.] 


“Know America” Contest 
\ few weeks ago I entered the “Know 
\merica” contest being conducted by your 
plendid paper. As a plain citizen of this 
creat nation I want to express to you and 
any others responsible my appreciation 
or initiating this plan for directing 
thought and attention to our history and 
government. It comes at a time, I believe, 
when such thought and consideration will 
be of untold value to the citizenry of our 
reat country I believe one of the 
urest means of perpetuating a democracy 
for the people who make up that de- 
ocracy to be a thinking people. Such 
plan as the contest conducted by PATH- 
FINDER will surely help to bring about 
ich a thing. I have received the book on 
United States history presented in con- 
ction with the contest. May I say that 
is book is worth three times the fee re- 
ired for entering the contest. 
Sam J. Claybrook 
Brookneal, Va. 


Sun Time vs. Clock Time 
As the days lengthen it is evident that 
the evenings are growing in length more 
rapidly than the mornings. On one cal- 
endar I note that during January the sun 
se 11 minutes earlier, while in the eve- 
ings 31 minutes were added to the day. 
ince the total increase in length of sun- 
shine was 42 minutes, why was not 21 
minutes added to each end of the day? 
Some months from now the change in 
ngth séems to be reversed. Is it possible 
explain this unequal lengthening of 
orning and evening in non-technical 
terms? 
R. L. Moore 
Mars Hill, N. C. 
rhe actual solar day is local and variable. So we 
e as our measure of ‘‘clock time’’ the mean length 
he solar day throughout the year. Thus, on any 
given day, noon by our clocks is a few minutes before 
after actual noon by the sun. For this reason the 
1 of the morning and afternoon may differ as 
1 as half an hour. The number of minutes by 
v h “clock noon’’ precedes or follows ‘“‘sun dial’’ 
fluctuates with the four seasons, the greatest 
tions occurring in the first three and the last 
ee months. Eastern Standard Time is the mean 
t time for Washington.—Ed.] 


Bicuspids, Too 
an “missing molars” find their true 
path in PATHFINDER? Laymen are not 
expected to know technical terms. But 
Why do news agencies have to take it out 





on “aching” and “missing molars”? ; 
How about the equally important incisors, 
cuspids and bicuspids? Latin, mola, a 
mill, from molere, to grind; incisor, from 
L., cisorium, a cutting instrument; L.., 
cuspis, a point ;bi, two (points or cusps). 
So, young Americans, get your phosphorus 
and protective vitamins for “defense pre- 
paredness”; and reporters, consult your 
dictionary when reporting “news while 
it is news.” 
Kent K. Cross, D.D.S. 

Denver, Colo. 





Venus by Daylight 

In “Readers Write,” issue of Jan. 25, Mr. 
Frank Ritthaler states the planet Venus 
is now visible in daylight. It is more than 
50 years since I learned that Venus could 
be seen with the naked eye in broad day- 
light. I have seen it a great many times, 
and in every hour of the day—not the 
same day, of course. But I have never 
tried to see it in its present position rela- 
tive to the earth and sun. It is now near 
superior conjunction It is very 
easily seen for several weeks before or 
after inferior conjunction, that is when 
it is on the same side of the sun as the 
earth . . . When it is a morning star ob- 
serve its position before sunrise, then look 
for it again after sunrise, keeping in mind 
that it moves upward in the sky at the 
same speed and about the same direction 
as the sun. I have followed it across the 
sky until mid-afternoon. 

William S. Pinkerton 

Camden, Ohio 


* * * 


I got my first thrill from seeing Venus 
in the daytime three or four years ago, 





MOTHER, during an epidemic you owe 
it to your family as well as to yourself 
to observe the following rules: 

1. Get at least eight hours’ sleep (chil- 
dren ten) every night. 2. Open windows 
wide at bedtime to assure fresh air, but 
avoid drafts. 3. Don’t permit overeating, 
especially sweets. 4. Guard against con- 
stipation. 5. Encourage plenty of exer- 
cise in the open. 6. Hands should be 
washed frequently so as to keep them 
free as possible of germs. 7. Avoid over- 
heating. 8. See that everyone’s nostrils 
are kept open, so as to permit breathing 
through the nose whether awake or 


COMFORT 
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and have been able to spot it every fall 
but this year . lama farmer and get 
a thrill out of locating the different planets 
and constellations as I am up before day- 
light. 1 have never seen Mercury but once 
as it is so close to the sun. 

Walter G. Sloan 


Sioux City, lowa 
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IDAHO 

Nickname—“Gem.” 

Motto—Esto Perpetua (May I Last 
Forever). 

State Flower—Syringa. 

Area—82,808 sq. mi. (12th in rank). 

Population (1940)—524,873 (6.3 to 
sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Native White, .4; Negro, 
4.2; whole state, 1.1, 

Wealth (estimated)—S$1,273,000,000 
($2,625 per capita). 

Settled—1842. 

Entered Union—1890. 

Capital—Boise (Pop. 26,130). 

Largest City—Boise. 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 44 members and a house 
of representatives of 68 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators 
and two representatives. 

Governor—Chase A. Clark (Dem.), 
term 2 years; salary $5,000. 

Products—Wheat, hay, oats, barley, 
potatoes, sugar beets, fruits, livestock, 
dairy products, wool, lead, silver, gold, 
lumber. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elee- 
tion Democrats polled 127,835 votes 
and Republicans 106,555. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 4. 


How to Guard 
Your Family 


during 


EPIDEMICS 


asleep. Your nose filters germs from the 
air you breathe. 

To open stuffy nostrils due to a cold 
insert Mentholatum in them. This will 
help to avdid mouthbreathing, which of- 
fers no barrier against germs, and will 
restore nosebreathing with its safeguard 
against inhaling germs. Mentholatum 
also relieves sniffling and sneezing, and 
lessens the need for noseblowing, all 
of which wear a delicate system down 
and weaken resistance during epidemics. 
For generous free trial size write to 
Mentholatum Company, Dept. P-21, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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EDITORIAL 





Popoff is the foreign minister of Bul- 
garia. From such a name something 
may naturally be expected to happen 
there any time. 


q 
Washington Served 


ATHFINDER’s striking cover this 
week is in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. This temple design is 
supposed to contain a concise defini- 
tion of Americanism. For instance, 
the group of symbols in the pediment— 
Law, Justice, Peace and Liberty—are 
supported by the pillars of God and 
man. These four comprise the essence 
of our human relations, and with the 
thought and act of serving, emphasize 
our world within, the soul and spirit 
of our country. Our world without 
comprises the landscape, fields of 
grain, natural resources and other 
beauties and bounties with which we 
are blessed. 
2. 
T IS in times of stress like the 
present that we value this heritage 
of ours most and determine anew to 
preserve it. But to do so calls for all 
of us to show those qualities for no- 
bility of work and character and cour- 
age that distinguished men like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, who, although they 
haye passed on, still live to us, the 
nation and its destiny. 

Americans generally think of George 
Washington, whose birthday we ob- 
serve today, primarily as a statesman 
and a warrior. Yet basically he was 
a statesman only because he was will- 
ing to serve, to sacrifice his personal 
comfort in order to help establish a 
national government he believed would 
endure, which has endured and shall 
endure forever. 

A man who naturally husbanded all 
life and natural resources, his attitude 
toward military service was similar to 
that he held in regard to the new 
young republic. While he abhorred 
the slaughter that war entails, he be- 
lieved that only by such means could 
a finer way of life be offered Amer- 
icans than that which his adversaries 
gave them. Thus he was willing to 
act as General of the Continental Army 
and, in that capacity, use all the cun- 
ning he could muster from his long 
experience as frontier surveyor and 
landholder. 

Few people know, however, that 
Washington would not accept any pay 
for his services as Commander of the 
Continental Army. Instead, according 
to the account he handed to the proper 
officer upon his resignation, he spent 
$64,315 out of his own pocket during 


Washington Furnished Us An Example 


the eight years he served in the Army. 

Beyond all this, moreover, Washing- 
ton evidenced to his fellowmen his 
faith in God by regular church attend- 
ance. Many churches of his faith in 
Southern Maryland and Northern Vir- 
ginia today point with pride to the 
fact that “George Washington often 
worshiped in this Church.” Beyond 
this, too, Washington had a real re- 
ligion that lived in his daily contact 
with his fellows, whether equal, poor 
or servant. 


, 0, BY living godliness in his daily 
routine, by giving of himself and 
of his material possessions at the sacri- 
fice of his personal wishes, all for the 
sake of what he believed to be right, 
Washington furnishes us a perfect pat- 
tern we all might well follow in the 
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present national emergency. If we are 
to preserve the priceless heritage |). 
helped give us, we*must all strive for 
nobility in work and service. We mi 
have the character and courage 
meet all dangers, come what may. 


¢ 


Growing Food 
NEWS item says the AAA will 
pay the South to plant more gar- 
dens. Elsewhere, a punster declar 
that there is really no dearth of col 
ful fiction this winter because we ha 
a bountiful crop of new seed catalogs. 

These two items naturally turn one’s 
thoughts to the subject of gardeniny 
and growing food. Moreover, from thie 
Census Bureau comes the information 
that the average American famil\ 
spends almost exactly one-fourth of its 
income ($310 a year) for food, This 
is by far its heaviest item of expense, 
being nearly double the second ite: 
which is for general merchandise. T) 
little matter of clothes and shoes, 
which bothers most of us _ plen! 
amounts to only $96 a year. 

Such figures make it clearer tha 
words could that the best way to aid 
the old family budget is to grow our 
food rather than buy it. Most cil 
dwellers, of course, can’t do this. But 
practically all farmers and most su) 
urbanites can. And city people ar 
steadily moving to the suburbs. 

A half-acre of ground can produce 
$250 worth of vegetables, according to 
Kentucky experiment station figures, 
while one cow can produce more than 
£100 worth of dairy products. Thus, if 
the figures don’t fool us, it is remark 
able what a family with an acre o! 
ground, with or without a cow, could 
do to reduce grocery bills. 

And reward is not all in the saving 
of money. ‘There is no better exercise 
for the factory or office worker than to 
delve in the dirt of his own gard 
mornings and evenings. Besides, th« 
is a pleasant lifting of the heart in see- 
ing beautiful things growing unde! 
vour own hand and care. The wom: 
know; if they have no more room th: 
a window sill they will have pots ol 
growing flowers. 

Still another reward for the hor 
gardner is the delightful freshness 
the vegetables—a freshness which th 
most modern grocery cannot offer. If 
a man made his own coat jit would be 
poorer than one he could buy; but 
he raises a tomato no grocer can 
equal it. A further asset that should 
be counted ts the pride a fellow fee!s 
in an attractive garden of his own. !! 
is a pleasure to look at it, and have 
others look at it. The pride and pleas- 
ure will be earned, if the garden is 4 
success. For the gardener has to p!:il 
like a general, and fight like a soldicr. 
It is not easy to be a good gardne', 
but it is fun to try. 
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Couples Class 


Children may be sent to church, and 
older people go of their own accord. 
But the in-between group of young 

iarried couples is frequently both 

eglectful of the church and neglected 
by it. 

To Dr. John W. Rustin, pastor of big, 
3,400-member Mt. Vernon Place Metho- 
dist Church in Washington, this has 
iiways been a challenging pastoral 
problem. Last November, when he ac- 
quired 32-year-old Rev. Wilber Wilson 
as associate minister, Dr. Rustin hit 
upon the solution. Already starting his 
fifth year at Mt. Vernon, Dr. Rustin 
had always made a point of following 

» the couples he 





load of Spanish war refugees from 
French Morocco. Though she did not 
say so, others asserted that the Mission 
was a camouflaged “front” for Com- 
munists, who had used humanitarian- 
ism as a bait to get big names to spon- 
sor their organization. 

The honorary chairman of the group 
at the time was Helen Keller, who de- 
spite being born blind and deaf has 
made her life useful and inspirational. 
After weeks of studying the Rescue 
Mission, through interviews conduct- 
ed by finger telegraph and by reading 
Braille transcripts of stenographic re- 
ports, Miss Keller recently resigned too. 

In a painful little note she said: “I 
am not equal to keeping track of the 

endless happen- 





arried. Why not ee ings, complications 
iart a “Couples Sermonette and rivalries 
Class” in the Sun- which surround 
vy School for HE call to the observance of Lent the mission. Onac- 
‘ung married comes to us this year with in- count of my handi- 
9 creasing urgency. To have a definite ; 
wople? period for more of quiet reflection cap I am a slow 
With Nan and on the momentous events of the worker... My af- 
\Vilber Wilson as hour, ahd to gain more of poise fectionate interest 


lass counselors, 
e Couples Class lar 
egan in Novem- 

with some 30 
embers, many of 
em couples 


attendance 


ahead. 
fused by 


hom Dr. Rustin the judgment of 
id married. The 
uples idea was is 


irried out in or- The emphasis 


inizing the class. 


through a more frequent and regu- 


means to prepare ourselves for the 
serious and difficult days that lie 
Our thinking has been con- 
the many and clamorous 
voices in the world today, affecting 


strong Christian convictions. 
a troublous and exacting time. 
put 
values and upon security through a 


in the refugees re- 
mains, It grieves 
me deeply that cir- 
cumstances did not 
leave me free to do 
what I should like 
to for them 

At the same time 


divine services 


those of 
This 


even 


upon material Dr. Henry Noble 


MacCracken presi- 





from and Ruth magnified defense system may lead dent of Vassar Col- 
Brown, for in- us to depend less upon the sustain- lege, and of Dr. 
ance.* “ia? the ing power that comes alone from Roswell G. Ham 
4 , trust in God . This is the power —- 7 Mea 
ass president. that must be invoked if the rem- president of Mt. 
'omand Ruth nants of Christian civilization are Holyoke College, 
1ith are the to be preserved were made public, 
embership com- Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, —_— 
ittee, . 
Briefs 


Helen and Charles 
lace have charge 
recreation. 
The Couples Class grew amazingly. 
ww in its fourth month the 
lass has grown to more than 100 
embers, with an average attendance 
well over 80. Many of the members 
e Government workers. It has out- 
own its original room in Mt. Ver- 
n’s educational: building and. has 
oved to the social hall of the church. 
this growth, Mt. Vernon Church 
itends in friendly rivalry with 
'oundry Methodist Church, which also 
a Couples Class. Dr. Rustin and 
Kev, Wilson have demonstrated that 
Couples Class idea-is an effective 
cthod of winging the “in-between” 
group on the “Back to Church” 
ement. 





Keller vs. Communists 


\ few weeks ago Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
' quietly resigned as a sponsor of 
\merican Rescue Ship Mission, de- 
“ned to raise $100,000 to bring a boat- 


whike = oe Bishop of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 





@ As the Nation- 
al Christian Mis- 
sion ended its seven-day stay in Wash- 
ington (PATHFINDER, Feb. 15) with 
two mdss meetings attracting 5,000 
people, it was announced that the 
Mission’s work had just begun, It is 
to be followed by a home visitation 
drive, during which Washington lay- 
men will invite friends back to church. 


@ At Fort Devens, Mass., the Rev. 
Roy Trafton was reportedly planning 
a “soft drink night club” for trainees, 
to be operated on a non-profit basis. 
Rev. Trafton, who worked his way 
through college and seminary in the 
show business, promised the floor 
show would be “snappy.” 


@ More than 3,000,000 young people 
will discuss Youth’s Role in National 
Defense during the week of February 
22, when Aleph Zadik Aleph, the B’nai 
B’rith youth organization, cooperates 
with over thirty other young peoples’ 
clubs in holding democracy rallies in 
cities throughout the United States. 


the resignations of | 


Buschelo of Ripe 
TOMATOES 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 





TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 


CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co, 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Yes! 


Here’s How To Treat 
DANDRUFF! 
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Catalog 


Free 











—the medicinal way—Glover's 
Mange Medicine and massage. 
Also helps check excessive Falling 
Hair, relieve Itching Scalp, Re- 
sults will delight you! Ask your 
Barber—he KNOWS Shampoo 
with Glover’s Medicated Soap. 
FREE Booklet—write Glover's, 
Dept. X ,460 4th Ave. New York 


GLOVERS 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 364 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
og for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. his special 
policy for older pou is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation, This offer lim- 
ited, so write today, 
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18 
TWO POPULAR BOOKS 





now, 99 .OO 


OVER 200 PAGES 


400 ONLY Postpaid 
in U. S. 
PICTURES FORMERLY $2.75 


A Rare First Edition 


An unbiased, true account and photographic record 
and newsreel of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first year as 
President. Contains 400 graphic-action pictures, over 
200 pages of thrilling illustrations of the drama and 
tension that characterized one of the most momentous 
years in American history. 

The captions and running heads, and the short, 
pithy comments, make it quick, easy and pleasant to 
pore over these pages and live again this historic era 
in the lives of all Americans. As a permanent record, 


as a reference book, as an album of historic pictures, 
it is unsurpassed 

Published originally by a famous bookhouse at $2.75. 
Now, only $1.00 each postpaid, while they last. 


THE BOOK 
THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT 


A collection of speeches and writings on present- 
day issues by Wendell Willkie, with a biographical 
introduction by Stanley Walker. This book presents 
a group of Mr. Willkie’s speeches and writings, se- 
lected with his approval, as best interpreting hisddeas 
and convictions regarding idle gone, civil liberties, 
government by commission, utilities, public expendi- 

“tures, unemployment, and similar current political 
and economic questions. Reveals the author as a 
wigorous and stimulating thinker and shows the en- 
gaging clarity and force of his speech. The long bio- 
graphical introduction by Stanley Walker gives a 
true picture of the man for whom nearly 23,000,000 
Americans voted in 1940. A book that enlightens and 


instructs, and a political primer 
of unusual scope. 
“THIS IS WENDELL WILLKIE.” * 


280 pages, bound in cloth. Former 

ce, $1.50 Postpaid 
ow ... ' in U, 8. 
Both ‘‘The Roosevelt Year” and ‘‘This 

Is Wendell Willkie,’’ postpaid in U. S. 

$4.25 value. Si. cy ree * 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St. N.E., Washington, D.C, 
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HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 





Spring Painting 


This is the season when home own- 
ers start their “spring thinking.” That 
is, they start planning repairs and im- 
provements to the old homestead. One 
of the most important items for every 
owner to consider is painting—to Te- 
pair the damage done by winter’s 
snows, rains and freezing and thawing. 

Perhaps the best way to spruce up 
an old house is to splash it with color. 
Color stylists tell us that bright shut- 
ters, a dazzling front door and a gaily 
colored roof are the best short cuts to 
a more youthful looking house. For 
the roof, which is the largest unbroken 
area on the exterior of the house, there 
are now more than two dozen asphalt 
shingle colors on the market to choose 
from. For the rest of the house, there 
are paints of all the colors of the 
rainbow. 

In selecting exterior paints, however, 
the owner, in addition to getting a 
good grade of paint, should follow cer- 
tain basic color rules. Moreover, if the 
home is to go on the market in the near 
future, the proper selection of colors 
will go a long way toward stimulating 
the prospective purchaser. In other 
words, such a simple matter as gay 
color sometimes sells a house. 

Color choice is also important in re- 
decorating interiors of homes. This 
holds true for both repainting and re- 
papering. Not only does a skillful job 
of redecorating improve the entire 
character of the home, but it goes a 
long way toward pepping up the home- 
owner’s spirit. In all interior re- 
furbishing, however, this general rule 
prevails: Rooms with southern ex- 
posure should be given cool, light 
colors, while rooms on the north side 
of the house should be given warm 
shades. 


Windows Needed 


Many American homes are poorly 
lighted because they have too many 
dark corners and gloomy halls, and be- 
cause their windows are too small and 
too few. Since there is no real sub- 
stitute for daylight in the home, only 
larger windows and more: windows 
will solve this problem. 

In exceptionally gloomy rooms the 
present windows may be enlarged at 
small cost, or additional windows put 
in. Health authorities claim that if 
suflicient windows are added to flood 
the home with natural light it will not 
only be more cheerful, but more 
healthful because the extra light re- 
duces the danger of eye strain and of 
dust and dirt building up disease- 
breeding germs in dark corners. ' 

One of the newest window materials | 
is the hollow glass block. A number 
of these units can be built into a panel 
in an outside wall that will richly 
diffuse the natural light passing 
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through them. A whole wall may he 
built of these blocks without loss of 
privacy because they are non-trans- 
parent. Besides, they insulate agains; 
winter cold and summer heat, thus 
eliminate much of the temperature is. 
comfort caused by ordinary windows. 
Cost of a panel of such blocks co; 
pares favorably with the complete 
of installing, screening and painting 3, 
ordinary double-hung | steel-framed 
window. 








Fashion Designs 





Simple Patterns for Mother and 
Daughter 


3490. Both economical and easy to make i 
useful apron from a yard of fabric. One size 
quires 1 yd. 36-in. fabric. 

2778. Here’s a frock to brighten up your hou 
tasks. It features a slim waistline, practical | 
front and crisp ruffle trimming. Sizes 14 to 4 
36, 344 yds. 39-in. fabric, 142 yds. ruffling. 

3354. Whittle your waist in this full-skirted 
with its trimly tailored blous® Sizes 12 to 2( 
16, 144 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 334 yd 
jumper. 

2827. This will be your little girl’s favorite § 
outfit. It consists of a very new jumper, a t 
and a brief bolero. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 8, 1°; 
39-inch fabric for blouse; 1 yd. 54-in. for jum) 
yd. 54-in. for bolero. 


Each pattern 15 cents. The Spring Fashion 
Book, including over 100 patterns for all ages. '* 


15 cents—just 10 cents when ordered with a pat 


tern. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern De 
partment, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Cherry Desserts 


Those preparing colorful menus for 
Washington’s birthday will find two 
helpful suggestions here: 

Cherry Pie: The ingredients include 
two cups sour canned cherries, one 
and a half cups sugar, two tablespoons 
cornstarch, mixed to paste form with 
tapioca, and one-eighth teaspoon salt. 
Drain juice from cherries; then cook 
juice, sugar, salt and soaked tapioca or 
cornstarch mixed to paste form with 
water, until thickened. Line pie plate 
with one-half inch thick pastry shell 














Needle Designs——— 





Colorful Designs 


-A proud peacock displays his gorgeous plum- 
1a bedspread. He's entirely of single and out- 
titch. Gay floss gives colorful effect. Full de- 
are given with number. 

,°601—This durable rug is practical in any room. 

attractively crocheted in shell stitch, in three 
Ts or two shades of a color and white. Full de- 
are given with number. 


60% 





Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
‘ern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 









made of one and a half cups flour, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one-half tea- 
spoon baking powder, one-half cup 
shertening and cold water. Brush top 
of lining of shell with melted butter, 
add the cherries, pour the juice mix- 
ture over them, dot with butter, cover 
with top crust, perforate and bake in 
hot oven until well browned. Chill 
ond serve. 

Cherry Sherbet: Ingredients need- 
ed for this sherbet are one cup ground 
canned cherries, three-fourths cup 
sugar, one egg white, two tablespoons 
lemon juice and one-eighth teaspoon 
salt. Simply dissolve the sugar in 
water, then add salt, pulp and juice of 
cherries, and freeze to soft mush. 
Open freezer and add beaten egg 
white. Finally, freeze until! stiff, then 
pack until served. 


Lamb Curry 


If the family likes stews, here is a 
dish that should please everyone: 

e Ingredients: One and a half cups 
chopped cooked lamb, one cup steam- 
ed rice, three-fourths cup milk, one- 
half cup chopped sweet pickles, one 
beaten egg, two tablespoons chopped 
onion, one tablespoon butter, one 
tablespoon minced parsley, three- 
fourths teaspoon salt, one teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce, one-eighth tea- 
spoon pepper and one-eighth teaspoon 
curry powder. 

@ Directions: Combine milk and 
egg, then mix with blended season- 
ings. Saute onion in butter and add 
with the remaining ingredients. Pour 
mixture in buttered casserole, place 
casserole in pan of hot water and 
bake in moderate oven for about 54 








minutes. Serve hot, 
5 + 
Week's Hints 
@ To be tender meat should be 


boiled at a constant temperature of 
350 degrees Fahrenheit, 


@ Grease can be removed from an 
iron by rubbing cornmeal over it. 


@ Sauces shouldn’t be added to 
boiled onions, cabbage or celery until 
time to serve. 

@ Always polish furniture with the 
grain in the wood. 

G Soap and water will remove ink 
stains from washable fabrics if stains 
are first soaked in milk, 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





JOHN HANSON 


OF 
Mulberry Grove 
ey J. Bruce Kremer 
Descendant of the original Swedish 


colonists to America, in 1638-9, John 
Hanson, of Mulberry Grove, inde- 


pendent, liberty-loving, lives again in 
the pages of this volume. 


Indepen- 
dence, Confederation, and Union—the 
part he took in building a Nation. 

The author, now owner of the old 
Hanson manor house in Maryland’s 
Tidewater country, gives a clear, con- 
cise picture of a period little known 
in our history. ormer Price $2.50, 


Now, Only $1.00 
Postpaid in U. &. 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Old Age Insurance 
Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000 
ineutaeing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, includin Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


Men & Women 
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20 
DEFENSE HOUSING— 


(Continued from page 4) 


permanent growth of the community. 
Where there are no general plans to 
serve as a guide, the Defense Housing 
agencies use their best judgment in the 
matter. Lately, however, community 
planning boards have been springing 
up in the smallest of villages, with the 
result that future building will not go 
sprawling all over the meadows, 


. .. Book of Standards 


For the assistance of local planning 
groups and housing agencies, a book 
of standards has been published by 
the Defense Housing Coordinator, and 
no standards may go below that in de- 
fense housing. The booklet is also 
for the use of architects as a gauge 
for their work, and the smallest detail, 
right down to the proper depth of a 
kitchen sink, is tabulated. 

From this manual we learn that 
wherever the defense program is of a 
highly uncertain duration, and the 
houses are not suitable for integration 
into the normal needs of 
a community, the construc- 
tion, besides being de- 
mountable, must also have 
a high salvage value. And 
since national defense, in a 
wider sense, requires a 
high level of national 
health and morale, no mat- 
ter how temporary a set of 
dwellings may be, living 
standards will be kept as 
high as possible; the dis- 
tance to a shopping center 
for the housewife and to a 
school for the children 
have all been taken into 
‘consideration. 

Under the heading of 
“air raid shelters,” we find 
that in the stlection of the 
sites for projects, prefer- 
ence is given to locations 
where subsurface condi- 
tions are suitable for the 
construction of deep shelters. If possi- 
ble, the shelters will perform the dou- 
ble service of being an auto parking 
space during peacetime, and a bomb- 
proof dugout if necessary. This shel- 
ter must be within 300 feet of the near- 
est house and 600 feet of the farthest. 


_ 


Te, 


. .. Flying Squadrons” 


Amid this passing out of instruc- 
tions, the Government has also demon- 
strated its ability to learn a lesson 
from popular vacation pastimes. This 
is proven by the use of trailers and 
boats in defense housing. These mo- 
bile units are sent as “flying squad- 
rons” to the points where the immedi- 
ate provisions of shelter is essential to 
keep defense activities from slowing 
up or stopping altogether. : 

The value of these “floating dormi- 
tories” was witnessed at Portsmouth, 
Va., recently when an influx of navy 
yard workers swamped the housing 
facilities. The local business men 
wired north, “One Hudson River night 
boat. At once.” The boat, when the 


housing situation becomes normal, 
will sail for another emergency job. 

In all permanent defense housing 
units, whether they be in the Arctic, 
Temperate, or Tropical zones, there 
will be as many conveniences as an 
ingenious architect can crowd in them. 
The comforts of every man, woman, 
and child has a place in the blueprints. 
The wife will have clothes and linen 
closets galore, as well as electrical 
cooking and refrigeration. The hus- 
band will have a well-lighted base- 
ment and large yard. 


. .. A Nook for Baby 


As for the most important members 
of the families—the infants, they have 
a Federal Law all to themselves. Their 
Uncle Sam has ruled that every main 
bedroom will have a nook for a baby 
crib. The mention of babies in con- 
nection with the defense housing pro- 
gram quite naturally makes one won- 
der about just what that future gen- 
eration will have to face when the 
aftermath of the defense programs ar- 
rives. A partial answer to that ques- 





Building: A Familiar Scene in Many Parts of the Country 


tion can be found in a statement by 
the National Resources Planning 
Board. According to the Board’s fig- 
ures exclusive of housing for farms 
and defense operations the United 
States still needs 2,500,000 family units. 


But by NRPB calculations, that is 
a long-time job. Statisticians tell us 
that at the rate of 1,000 family units 
a month, we have enough work to 
keep us busy for another 208 years. 
And it will apparently be as cost'y as 
it will be long. For Coordinator 
Palmer revealed that the Govern- 
ment’s first $240,000,000 fund for con- 
struction of housing for civilian de- 
fense workers and the families of en- 
listed men in the Afmy has been al- 
most entirely used up already. Con- 
tracts, he said, have already been let 
for some 70,000 dwelling units at an 
approximate cost of $3,500 each. A 
few days later he asked Congress 
for another $156,750,000 to con- 
struct additional homes, about 37,500 
family units, in areas where private 
housing is still insufficient. 


PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASO 











E WHO postpones the hour of |i, 
as he ought is like the rustic y 
waits for the river to pass along befo: 
crosses; but it glides’ on and wil] 
on forever. 
—HORAC} 
> * _ 
So near is falsehood to the truth 
a wise man would do well not to {: 
himself on the narrow edge. 
—CICER 
For like a child, sent with a fluttering |; 
To feel his way along a gusty night, 
Man walks the world. Again, and yet aga:; 
The lamp shall be by fits of passion sla; 
But shall not He who sent him from ; 


door 
Relight the lamp once more, and yet onc. 
more. 
—FITZGERALD 


He who decides a ease without hea 
the other side, though he decide ju 
cannot be considered just. 





SENEC: 
There never was in the 
world two opinions alike, no 
more than two hairs, or two 
grains; the most universal! 
quality is diversity. 
—MONTAIGNE 


Is it an offence, is it a m 
take, is it a crime to tak 
hopeful view of the prospe 
of your own country? W’! 
should it be? Why sh 
patriotism and pessimism }) 
identical? Hope is the mai 
spring of patriotism. 
—DAVID LLOYD GEORG! 

Content thyself to be 
securely good. 

—ADDISON 
Blandishments will not | 
se) cinate us, nor will threats 
a “halter” intimidate. | 
under God, we are determi 
ed that wheresoever, whe: 
ever, or howsoever we slia 
be called to make our exit, we will 
free men, 


International 


—JOSIAH QUINC) 


There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God, 
And save them by the barrel load. 
Some may perchance by strange surprise 
Have blundered into Paradise. 
we —-THOMPSON 
Therefore, Agathom rightly says: 
this alone even God is deprived, the pow 
of making things that are past nev: 
have been.” 
—ARISTOTL! 
In this broad world of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the s!ag 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 


Nestles the seed perfection. 
—W ALT WHITMAN 


* * _ 


The most pious may not live in peace. !! 
it does not please his wicked neighbor 
—SCHILLI 
There is no friendship between thos: 
power; he who rules will always bh 
patient of an associate. 
—LUCAN 
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~ BOOK REVIEW 


li Hold Autumn in Your Hand (The 

bs Viking Press, $2)—Those who like 

homey, home-spun characters of ster- 

ling worth, drawn correctly to scale 

A ind placed in a setting of simple, nat- 

iral surroundings, will enjoy the writ- 

ings of George Sessions Perry, young 

rexas author who has come forward 

fast in the last few years. Perry 

knows his land squatters, day labor- 

. ers, tenant farmers, river fishermen 

sf and other such underprivileged char- 

acters, and one of these is his hero, 

or star performer. Sam Tucker with 

a family of five is a day laborer on a 

big farm, but he has the spark, He 

t loves to grow things, and he is am- 

bitious. So he persuades a big land- 

LD lord to let him have charge of a piece 

of land and go it on his own, The 

am struggles that ensue, the complications 

7 that arise, the problems that*are met— 

and how!—make an absorbing recital 

of a tenant farmer’s progress. In its 

» tl earthy atmosphere and understanding 

ce, treatment, Perry’s.Hold Autumn in 

Your Hand will take its place with 
other popular sagas of the soil. 


* 7 * 


Jennifer (Wm. Morrow & Co., $2.50) 
1 —Here is a colorful story of Botany 
ak Bay, that famous, or infamous, Aus- 
ot tralian penal colony where things 
v “stranger than fiction” happened often 
in the early part of the last century. 
Into this picturesque frame Janet 
Whitney places her heroine, Jennifer, 
G a young lady of character and family, 
who incurred the wrath and venge- 
: ance of the industrial exploiters of the 
1820’s_ by sympathizing with and 
championing the cause of the poor ex- 
' ploited factory workers. There is 
be a plenty of romance to put a glow in the 
tory. In fact, Jennifer is followed to 
n \ustralia by two men—the right and 
C1 the wrong—who find her in a truly 
sha pitiful state serving as governess to 
Ld the children of a heartless landowner, 
to whom she has been assigned. 
Jennifer is an entertaining book. 


* * * 


Good Manners (Bahtavi, $1.25)—If 
you have ever been out in “good” com- 
pany and felt embarrassed because 
yA ou didn’t know the salad fork from 

ie dinner fork, or the dessert spoon 
from the tea spoon, you will want to 
cad Beatrice Rutherford’s Good Man- 
rs, a perfect guide on what to do 
d how to do it under nearly all cir- 
imstances. Not only does it contain 
struction on manners in the home, 
lee restaurants, in the street and among 
rt friends, but there are instructions on 
ersonal appearance, speech and the 
IN manners of leisure. The three things 
it go to make up good manners, the 
author says, are quietness, cleanliness 
and consideration of others. 


* * . 


Not for the Meek (Macmillan, $2.75) 
-Mrs. Elizabeth Dewing Kaup pic- 
tures the dominating business super- 
man, a type not so popular or glamor- 




















ous as formerly. But Mrs. Kaup makes 
her Martin Lyndendaal, immigrant 
from Denmark, a very human indus- 
trial emperor, and is at her best when 
picturing his family life and the per- 
sonalities about him. She deals with 
the growing pains of industry—com- 
petition, strikes, labor and manage- 
ment trouble—but is more interesting 
when describing the Southern patric- 
ian wife, and the daughter of his 
cousin, whom he really loves, but who 
marries his black-sheep son. In his 
heart troubles the great business 
baron with his millions is shown to be 
quite as human and almost as meek 
as his less prominent fellow men. 











HOBBIES 





ODERN living, with its speed and 
pressure, is apt to cause serious 
mental and physical harm unless we 
know how to take the best advantage 
of our leisure time. More and more 
Americans are finding that one of the 
best and most enjoyable ways to spend 
their leisure is to have a hobby or two. 
A hobby can be almost anything to 
oecupy one’s attention or interest. For 
instance, Rosa Lou Jarrell, of Wood- 
side, Md., has a lot of fun and has ‘won 
a lot of fame for herself with her 
hobby of “jitter jewelry.” If jitter 
jewelry is a new term to you, it is 
simply a modern name for loud or 
brightly colored novelties that are 
made from odds and ends. For her 
jitter jewelry, Rosa Lou collects such 
things as empty spools, paints them 
different colors and strings them on 
an elastic. Depending on the number 
of spools and the length of the elas- 
tic, they can become bracelets or neck- 
laces. After she has her spool brace- 
lets and necklaces made, she has more 
fun getting them autographed by her 
friends, In fact, this jitter jewelry has 
become such a fad, that many Wash- 
ington mothers have taken to making 
it in their Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion handicraft classes. 

For those who prefer collecting to 
making, there is almost no end of in- 
teresting and valuable things to col- 
lect. On the West Coast, C. A. Robbins, 
of Portland, Ore., collects miniature 
sets of hand-made Mexican curios. He 
has a colorful collection all made in 
Old Mexico—of glass, wood, pottery 
and wax, Some of his figurines are 
no larger than peas, There are com- 
plete bull-fights, one-half to one ingh 
high, set up in full action. Then there 
are tea sets of pottery and glass, and 
scenes depicting burros working for 
peons. Collector Rebbins says many 
of his miniature Mexican scenes can 
be placed under a man’s hat with room 
to spare. 

Mrs. Jesse J. Galloway of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., is convinced that variety is 
the spice of life, even in hobbies. 
She has six of them, They are: roses, 
butterflies on decorative things, bells, 
pictures, the history of old mills, and 
studying the human race—all types. 
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For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Good Money. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a dependable, ef- 
fective remedy for coughs due to colds. It’s 
so easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex, a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat 
and bronchial membranes, 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. It’s no trouble at ail. 
and takes but a moment. No cooking needed. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough 
remedy, very effective and quick-acting, and 
you get about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and is very pleas- 
ant in taste. 

You'll be amazed by the way it takes hold 
of coughs, giving you quick relief. It 
loosens the phiegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
Sages. Money refunded if it doesn’t please 
you in every way. 


or m7 
ual 08 


IMPROVED SUPER-WHITE BATTING 


Snowy whiteness of Mountain Mist gives quil 
colors added sparkle. It's “Glazene’ et 
too! Easier to needle—perfectly even thickness 
~——puffs up after washing. Sold by all dry goods 
and department stores. 1941 GOOD ILL 
OFFER: Send only 10c for 10 new, full size 
pessereted quilting patterns. Never offered be- 
ore. Address Stearns & Foster, Dept. 8-256, 
Lockland, Ohio. 


Je MOUNTAIN 
} wh Y > MIST Duct Cotton 


AUTO-DIESEL 


aster a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Are Weld- 

. Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 

ese! Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 

reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with tools under ex enced 

instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings Room and 

oard in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
‘or free catalog write 9 


Nashville Auto-Diese! School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 







The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. -—Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motien Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) ! yr. 


yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 


—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, — Farming, 
yrs. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, True Experiences, I yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, ! yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


6 mos, 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
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Anagram Puzzles 


Rearrange the letters in the fol- 
lowing words, minus the letters indi- 
cated, to form other words: 


1. LEASED minus A gives........ 
2. PARTIES minus A gives........ 
3. TRAINED minus A gives........- 
4. DEBATES minus A gives........ 


Answers to last week’s anagrams: 
1. CANOPY. 2, LEAST. 3. DEVISE. 
4. VARIED. 





Brain Teaser 


Inside a rectangular room measur- 
ing 30 feet in length and 12 feet in 
width and height a spider is at a point 
on the middle of one of the end walls 
one foot from the ceiling, and a fly is 
on the Opposite wall one foot from the 
floor in the center. What is the short- 
est distance the spider must crawl in 
erder to catch the fly which remains 
stationary? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There was 
no loser, of course. 


Can You Sit Up? 


This acrobatic stunt is right in line 
with the national defense program’s 
aim of building stronger bodies in our 











Slip Covers 





Fabric Is Pinned Over Chair 


Turn your matronly old chair into a debutante with 
a bright, blooming ship cover! 

To start, remove the separate cushion and, center- 
ing a pees, smooth your fabric down the inside- 
back and seat, allowing a 4-inch tuck-in between 
them. Pin across top of back with big pins, work- 
ing from the middle outward, then pin down sides 
and along seat. Now cut along the pin-line—allowing 
14% inches for the seams. 

The apron or front comes next (our picture shows 
how your chair looks at this int) and then, work- 
ing the same pin-on way, you fit back, arms, sides and 
separate cushion. If you intend to add that pretty 
flounce, cut back and sides a bit shorter. Then baste, 
sew, make plackets—and your slip cover’s done! 

Our 32-page booklet explains and diagrams every 
step in making slip covers the pin-on way for chairs, 
sofas and auto seats. Has pointers on smart trim- 
mings, colors, fabrics. 


Send 15c in coins for your copy of “How To 
Make Slip Covers’ to PATHFINDER HOME 
SERVICE, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 


each: 


No. 105—‘“‘How To Make Rock Gardens and 
Lily Pools.’’ 


ARs 180—*‘What You Should Know About Nurs- 





PASTIME and SMILES 








youth. To perform it the athletic Miss 
or Mr, must lie flat on his or her back 
with the head touching the floor and 
the feet together. With the hands on 
the hips, have someone hold the feet 
down while you raise yourself to the 
sitting position without using fhe 
hands or elbows to assist. And when 
you have accomplished this, try re- 
versing it by going down from the 
sitting position to the back without 
falling the last part of the way and 
cracking your head, Try it. 
—————eg 


Word Puzzle 


Fill in the blank spaces with four- 
letter words, using the same letters 
in each case, but changing their order 
each time: 

, ee old lady 

OE ts tala intent 

Put on her ....«.<«. 

And away she went. 

rik! (her son’s name), she said: 

Give me, I pray 

The wherewith to ...... today. 

The answer is—well, watch for it 
next week. 

to. Ee awe OE ae 


Smiles 


Gingl—Man, why in the world do 
you wear such loud socks? 

Titl—Oh, to keep my feet awake. I 
hate to have them going to sleep dur- 
ing office hours. 

Jawsom—How long could a man like 
me live without brains? 

Duff—Time will tell, 


Bunchuck—Yes, it took me_ six 
weeks of hard work to learn how to 
play tennis. 

Dzudi—And what do you have for 
your pains? 

Bunchuck—Liniment. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 


At Monmouth College the swimming 
pool is officially named WAID Pool. 

A fish market in Cicero, DL, is run 
by a man named FRYER and it is 
called FRYER’S FISH MARKET. 

Mr. KNOTT is the nephew of Mrs. 
HOLE of Cass Lake, Minn. 

‘Reinhold A. SKELTON is a funeral 
director at ElmHURST, L. I. 

RED HOG is the owner and operator 
of a butcher shop in Leslie, Ark. 

Walter T. SMART is a member of the 
Faculty of Northwestern University. 

HENRY FORD, 17, recently graduat- 
ed from the Ford trade school in De- 
troit, Mich. 

EARLY RISER is a bricklayer in 
Stewart, Ohio. 

One of the egg inspectors for the 


Chicago Mercantile exchange is Her- 
bert HENSCHELL. 





Za 


Mrs. Nearby—My ancestry dates back to 
before the days of Charlemagne. How old 
is your family? 

Mrs. Chubbwitt—I really can’t say. You 
see, all our family records were -lost in 


the flood. 
Boogy—Yes, sir, I believe in fighting 
an enemy with his own weapons. 
Woogy—lIs that right? Well, ho 
could you sting a wasp? 


Dinocan—You know that in th: 
spring a young man’s fancy turns to 
love? A 

Sally—Yes, but it’s still winter. 

Dinocan—yYes, but how about hav- 
ing a rehearsal? 


os 


Draftee—Doctor! 

Camp Doctor—Well? 

Draftee—Of course not. 
come to you if I were. 


I wouldn’t 


Sunday School Teacher—Johnny, 
why don’t you believe Jonah was i! 
side the whale for three days anid 
three nights? 

Johnny —’Cause he didn’t bring 
back any movie travel pictures of it. 


—Pictures of Presidents— 





Showing each President from the start of our rep 
to the present day—from George Washington 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile sig 

ture and photographic likeness. Also shows the B 
of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with U 

flag in red, white and blue. Suitable for framing 
using as is for club, library, den, office or ho 
Nothing else like it ever before published. 

















Only 25 cents postpaid. Send your order to 


PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 54° 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What three states pay the highest old-age 
pension? W hich one the least? 


e The three states making the larg- 
est old-age state-Federal assistance 
payments, according to the Social Se- 

rity Board, are California, $37.88, 
Colorado, $29.68, and Massachusetts, 

8.83. The smallest payment is made 
py Arkansas, $7.84. Recipients are 

gible at the age of 65. The Federal 
Government grants to a _ state an 

,ount equal to half of what the state 
pays to individuals in old-age pen- 

ons or assistance. 


When and under what circumstances was 
|. Lindbergh decorated in Germany? 


e While on a tour of inspection of 

plane factories in Europe Col. Lind- 
vrgh attended a dinner given by the 
Berlin for 


ierican Ambassador to 
Gen. Hermann Goering Oct. 20, 1938. 
ere Goering handed him, unexpect- 


ilv, a box containing a medal of the 


zi order of the German Eagle. The 

Colonel recently told a Senate Com- 
ttee he still had the medal — in 
rage. 


Can eclipses of the sun occur in any 
month of the year? 


¢ Eclipses of the sun, visible at some 
rt of the earth’s surface, have been 
recorded in every month of the year. 


* . 7 


How many Jews fought in the armed 
forces of the United States during the 
First World War? 


@e About 225,000 
e armed forces, including 
unteers. They earned over 
ons for valor. 


Jews served with 
s 30,000 vol- 
1.000 cita- 


* * . 


Have the Republicans always used the 
term “Grand Old Party”? 


e According to the new dictionary 
of American English, published by the 
Chicago University Press, the term 

Grand Old Party” was first applied to 








WORD ORIGINS 





Blizzard: This word came into pop- 
ar use during the severe winter of 
‘80-81, but had its origin much 
rlier. It is believed to be a variation 
{ blaze, which is derived from Middle 
glish blasen, to blow. It came to 
ean a blow, a knock or sharp gust. 
the diary of Col. Landon Carter, 
itten in 1770, reported in the Wil- 
1 and Mary College Quarterly, he 
ed the expression “a mighty blizz of 
1.” David Crockett, who wrote in 
1830’s, spoke of taking a blizzard 

a deer, The word is believed to 
e been first used to mean a vio- 
snowstorm about the time of the 


Uivil War. 





the Democratic Party in 1879 by Sen- 
ator Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia. 
About 10 years later, however, the 
Republicans adopted the designation, 
OP 


* * + 


How many cities have some of their em- 
ployees under a “merit” or “civil serv- 
ice” system? 


® Approximately 900 cities and 
towns in 37 states now have a portion 
of their employees under a “merit” 
system as compared to only 567 in 1934. 


| 
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VINE AT HOLLYWOOD BLVD. *\\"" 
Two GuEsts VW ONE PREECE 


VALUABLE GIFTS—FREE 


Your choice of -beautiful Dinnerware Sets, Clocks, 
Radios, Silverware, Toasters, and dozens of other 
desirable premiums given away at absolutely no 
cost to you. ‘Nothing to buy or sell! 

SEND NO MONEY! JUST MAIL POSTCARD! 
Don't send a ny. Just write your name and address on e 
penny post and mai! today is grand catalog of beauti- 
ful gifts will be rushed te your home! Send for it NOW! 


PREMIUM, 160-G MONROE ST., Ww. ¥. C, 


























~ OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
48 Well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


million families. 


of ligures, 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than 4 


Each initial and group 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





ADVISORY SERVICE 


IEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—-Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, ete. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25c 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C 


ADVISORY SERVICE 


“WwW ORDS- “WITHIN- WORDS”’ puzzles are fascinating 
and offer valuable awards in prize contests. 
tamp for details concerning our Advisory and word 

List service, or 10c for exhaustive “‘Analysis.’’ Anglo- 

American Research, Box 44, Los Angeles, California. 


BABY CHICKS 


HINKLE “STRAIN-BLENDED” CHICKS better than 
hybrid crosses and more dependable. Special Heavy 
— Lots only $5.50-100. Sexed or unsexed chicks 
Catalog Free. Write Hinkle’s Greensburg Hatchery, 
Box 35, Greensburg, Indiana. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. Time Pay- 

ments. World’s largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. 
U. S. Approved. Also Sexed and Hybrids. Big Chick 
Almanac Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo. 


DON’ T BUY ’ CHICKS FROM ‘PEDDLERS. Order Da- 

vis Chicks—save money and be protected. Write for 
free catalog. Devis Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 


B® 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! Write for folio 
giving full instructions. Hughes, Box 5008, Denver, 


Colorado. 
COOK BOOK 


928 PAGE COOK BOOK—5,000 tested Recipes—230 

illustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Ideal 
for the woman who takes pleasure fn serving well 
balanced meals. Formerly sold for $10.00; yours for 
only $2.39. Money Back Guarantee. Publishers Book 
Service. 2414 Douglas St.. N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


DENTAL PLATES 





FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 604, 6217 S. Halsted 
t.. Chicago 


RELINE YOUR LOOSE FALSE TEETH with Plast- 
Odent. Safe, Easily applied. Lasts for months. 
Enough for two plates One Dollar. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. Reliner, Box 215 North 
End. Detroit, Mich. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
SECURITY IN LAND. Washington, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, ‘favorable climate. Write for literature, list of 
typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and up to $22 a week 

selling famous Harford Frocks. Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept. 
T-28 Cincinnati, O. 
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MEDICAL 


PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfullness, exhaustion, loss of enegry—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 
of very important glands. Dr. Ball's enlightening 
32 page Free book tells all about how you find soothin 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept., 630 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


FEELING LOW from temporary constipation? Try 
new laxative tea! Free sample. Famous Tea Co., 
249 W. 34th St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WINTERGREEN BERRIES $1.00 pint, 
Box 353, Bayfield, Wis. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn guickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-2, Chicago, 
OLD MONEY WANTED 
OLD MONEY WANTED. Do you know that Coip 
Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8S. Cents? 
And high premiums for all rare coins? I buy all Rinds. 
Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much 
profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 113 Meh] Bidg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
her ____ PATENT ATTORNEYS f 
INVENTORS—tTake first step toward protecting your 
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Invention—without obligation. Secure ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form and 48 page Book, ‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’—Free. ime counts! Write today. 


Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1B37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Delays are dangerous— Secure ‘patent 
protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
‘How To Protect Your Invention.’ No charge for pre- 


liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis-* 


tered Patent Attorneys, 102-H Barrister 


Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Simple inventions often valu- 
able. Two advisory books—free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 482-B Victor Buildi Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL TO EVERY BUSINESS Absolute Necessities— 

over 2,000 items. Lowest prices. Beats competition. 
Commissions advanced. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
ples Free. Federal, 301-AK South Desplaines Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhymi 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 21 
Bridgeport, _Conn. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. F: 
Neil, Master of Music, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
SONGWRITERS—Send poem for offer 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 
Building, Chicago. 


Building, 








Free examination. Mc- 
510-PF South Alexandria, 


and Free 
14 Woods 





TOBACCO pares Re 
BEST . QUALITY. ¢ GUARANTEED Chewing or Smok- 
ing. 5 | er $1.00. Pay postman. Tobacco Pool, 
Milburn, 
____ VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
PREE—Catal 1941, describing all kinds of vi 
plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care 
garden. Write for your copy today. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 
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OTHER GOOD BUYS IN BOOKS 
NEW ART OF WRITING & SPEAKING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Sherwin Cody’s famous guide to MASTERLY English. Will help 
you to be the victor in every business and social situation. 
Contains Grammar, Punctuation, Word Study, Composition, 
Story Writing & Journalism, Business by Letter, Dictionary of 


Errors. Over 400,000 sets sold. Special one-volume 

re On MEE v0.5 6 0.0.0-0-050-4 6-6 ee b bles 6 9 6 $1.98 
YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USEIT. By W. J. Ennever, founder 
of Pelmanism. Deals with Concentration, Memory, Self-Con- 
sciousness, Strength of Will, Conversation, Mental Energy, Judg 
ment, Initiative, Organization. Tells how to attain poise, over- 
come timidity, strengthen character, build personality, exert 
influence, grasp opportunities. 
LY Tid cath: aia! eiateateh 0S a Uk sobs & ALS DR Min Ese 0" b Sem, -4k 

HIGH-SCHOOL SELF-TAUGHT. Four years of high-school con- 
densed into one large volume of 985 pages, 24 volumes in 
one, with self-examinafion for every subject. $2 95 


Special, only, 
NEW BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Invaluable guide for office 
legal information, practical 


and home. Contains extensive 
business knowledge arranged for easy reference. $1 95 
*eeeeeevweeveeeneeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeneeneeeee e 
Complete course in busi- 


Special, 
PRACTICAL es yg tte dy eemapete, Cours 
ness. 20 pamphlets anc JSINESS ENGLIS 200k. 
Py. 6 7 vce toegh dee paeets 66 e's tactaudws $5.00 


ROTH MEMORY COURSE. Famous memory course now in one 
volume, Complete course of seven simple lessons that $1 00 
can and will improve your memory. Now yours for only. °. 


FACTS. New concise pictorial encyclopedia. 300,000 key 
facts—a# million words, in one handy volume. $2 95 


HOW TO WRITE GOOD BUSINESS LETTERS .......... $1.00 
HOW TO WRITE GOOD SOCIAL LETTERS 
THE SECRETARY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA ............ 
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FOR HOME, SCHOOL, AND OFFICE 


The word “been” is one of the most simple words, and most 
used, in the English language. Yet how many people pronounc: 
correctly? Is it bin, been, or ben? This one word is just an exar 
of how easy it is-to live to be 100 years old and still not know 
CORRECT pronunciation of even the most common words, The 
of a good dictionary in every home and office is the most crying | 
today. Pathfinder readers are offered an unusual buy in 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary & Atlas 


Completely revised and re-edited. This new ey ot ye re 
dictionary’ contains over 60,000 words. Gives their prouncial 
definition, spelling in good-sized readable type. Edited by Dr. Jos 
Deviin, assisted by a corps of recognized authorities in philology 

lexicograph. Gives modern meanings defined in easy-to-understand te! 


1280 Pages—Special Features 


Besides the dictionary of words from A to Z we include specia! 
dictionaries of Medicine, Synonyms and Antonyms, Forms of Addr 
Foreign Words and Phrases, Radio and Music terms, and other arti 
of unusual interest. Also facts about the earth, digest of cur! 
Federal agencies, National parks, weights and measures, principal ci 
of the U. 5. and Canada, etc. Besides, it contains a dictionary of comm« 
and law, average height of men and women, weather prophecies, t 
and its variations, Romah notation, metric system, statute and naut 
miles, presidents of the U. S., value of foreign coins, and an dllustrat 
atlas of the world, with 32 colored maps, etc. The best dollar value in 
a dictionary we know of. 
Websters New Standard Dictionary & Atlas, price complete, with $1 00 
thumb index, Blue Buckram binding—postpaid in U. S. ......... y=? 
. 
$2.00 


Special De Luxe Gift Edition Bound in black genuine leather. 
Semi-flexible. Fine paper. 32 pages of maps. Gilt edges. 
Webster’s GIANT $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALL’S Standard Universal Dictionary, 83,000 $1 79 
definitions. Special De Luxe edition, handsome buckram binding *+*'°* 
‘ ( 
THUMB-INDEXED, same as above but with handy thumbeindex,.. . $2.1 J 
DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, with 5,000 words $1 00 
Crus eee, DOUG, 2. rede as kab G0 ci Mis oeé ee een ° 


ROGET’S THESAURUS. 
antonyms 4 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 

2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed is $.............. for which please send me the books checked below 
postpaid in U. S. 
{ ] New Art of Writing and Speaking {] 







Webster’s New Standard Dicti 










the English Language. $1.98. ary and Atlas. Blue Buckra 
{[ ] Your Mind and How To Use It. binding. $1.00. 
$2.95. {[ ] Webster’s New Standard Dicti 
| ]} High-School Self-Taught. $2.95. ary and Atlas. Special De I 
{ | New Business Encyclopedia. $1.95. Gift Edition. Genuine Leath« 
{ | Practical Business Methods, $5.00. $2.00 
{ }] Roth Memory Course. $1.00. { ] Webster’s Illustrated Giant D 
[ ] Facts. $2.95. tionary. $1.00 
{ ] How to Write Good Business Let- { ] Punk & Wagnall’s Standard Uni- 
ters. $1.00. versal Dictionary. $1.79. 
{ ] How to Write Good Social Letters. {] Punk & Wagnall’s Standard Uni- 
$1.00. versal Dictionary. Thumb in- 
{[ } The Secretary’s Encyclopedia. $1.00 dexed. $2.19. 
{ | Safe Conduct. $1.00. { ] Dictionary of Synonyms and Ant 
{ } You Wrote It Yourself. $1.00. nyms. 


{ ] Roget’s Thesaurus. $1.00. 


Your name 
St. & No. or RFD. 
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